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Foreword 


“What’s an American like you doing hopping 
around Russia by yourself?” a woman recently asked 
me. “How is it you got to see places like that?” 

It may seem odd that an ordinary American citi- 
zen should be touring factories in Siberia, or flying 
over Chernobyl, or speaking to Soviet TV on the 
Fourth of July, and in fact it is pretty unusual. 
Growing up in the Deep South, I had no more 
contact with Russians or Communists than any 
other Southerner. Much of what I heard about the 
Soviet people was pretty awful, coming of age as 
I did during the height of the cold war: Soviets 
were godless, cold and cruel, and one way or anoth- 
er they were bent on succeeding the Nazis as the 
great destroyers of the world’s order. 

In my own upbringing, however, there was a 
minor difference. Among our family heirlooms 
was a silver birthcup passed down from a great- 
uncle named Menchikov Mercier, who died a few 
years before I was born. In my childhood I often 
wondered where that strange name—Menchikov— 
came from, but as I grew older, I learned the full 
story from the lips of Menchikov’s sister (my great- 
grandmother, who lived with us in her last years): 
Grandma’s father and his brother had been sent to 
Paris as youngsters to study at the famous Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand. Two years later, their mother board- 
ed a ship to France to see them, but crossing the 
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Atlantic, she was accidentally knocked overboard 
and drowned. The boys, of course, grieved over 
their mother, but a classmate, a slightly older Rus- 
sian boy, took them under his wing, serving as a 
big brother to them until their graduation a few 
years later. ““Grand-pére,” as my great-grandfather 
was known in our family, never forgot his Rus- 
sian classmate (the son of Prince Menchikov who 
had helped save Moscow from Napoleon), and 
when he returned to America and began a family 
many years later, he named his son ‘“Menchikov.”’ 

This haunting family legend was my only connec- 
tion to things Russian until I was grown. Then one 
summer in the 1960's I struck out on a vagabond 
journey around the world, one leg of which took 
me across Siberia on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
I traveled through Soviet Russia from the Pacific 
to the Urals—from Nakhodka on the Sea of Japan 
to Lake Baikal, Moscow, Kiev, then finally down 
to Odessa on the Black Sea. The impressions I 
formed on that trip, the friendships | made, burned 
vividly in my memory for years. They were still 
smoldering in 1979 when by chance one spring 
day a Russian writer named Lev Knyazev visited 
the Mobile Public Library where I was employed as 
head of the Local History Department. After an 
extended conversation, I asked Lev to my home 
to meet my wife and children, which turned out 
to be the beginning of a long friendship involving 
both our families. In one of our written exchang- 
es, Lev persuaded me to write a book about my 
trip through the Soviet Union, and a few months 
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later, | sent him a manuscript entitled Fast Train 
Russia, which he translated into Russian and which 
was published in the Soviet Union in 1981. Two 
years later, it was published in the United States by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

After my book’s publication in the Soviet Union, 
] received a note from an editor at Progress Publi- 
shers in Moscow saying he liked it and appreciated 
its objectivity. When I visited the USSR in 1984, 
I stopped by Progress’s headquarters and had a 
brief conference with its director, Volf Sedykh. 
After our talk, Mr. Sedykh suggested that I might 
like to re-ride the Trans-Siberian railroad on the 
twentieth anniversary of my original trip and per- 
haps write something about the changes that had 
taken place. That would be interesting, I said, but 
what I’d really like to do is see more of the inner 
workings of Soviet society. I'd like to visit factories 
and hospitals, schools and homes, dachas and city 
halls. If he could arrange a tour of this sort which 
would embrace all of Russia and enable me to meet 
Russians from every walk of life, I'd be delighted 
to make such a trip. I had but two requests: I didn’t 
want to waste time seeing monuments or anything 
that tourists normally see, and I wanted to take 
advantage of every minute I was in the country. 
As to what sort of journalistic treatment Progress 
could expect, I could only promise that, as in my 
other writings, I would strive to be as objective as 
possible—I would describe what I saw—the good, 
the bad, the ominous—exactly as I saw it. 

Apparently, Mr. Sedykh had confidence in my 
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promise to give an honest appraisal. A few months 
after I returned to America, I received an official 
invitation to visit the Soviet Union during the sum- 
mer of 1986. The requests | had made would all 
be granted: I would see everything I had asked to 
see, and no time would be wasted. I would traverse 
Russia by her backroads and byways, crossing Siber- 
ia by train, plane and car, concentrating on the 
small towns and villages of the Far East, the Black 
Sea country and Byelorussia. What's more, my old 
friend Lev Knyazev and his daughter Nadya (an 
English language student at the University of Vladi- 
vostok) would accompany me, along with a guide 
and interpreter from Progress. 

All this being arranged by late spring, I bid my 
wife and children a hard goodbye one morning in 
mid-June and away I went, heading for the San 
Francisco International Airport. 


Nakhodka 
Khabarovsk 


Irkutsk 
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Nakhodka 


“Ever been to the real world?” asked Culin Fer- 
manis, a Greek Australian seated next to me on 
our flight across the Pacific. Culin, a debonair 
banker with a half-breed accent, was, like me, 
bound for Tokyo, but the ‘‘real world” he was refer- 
ring to was somewhere else. 

“Which real world?” I answered, not too atten- 
tively. I was still recovering from the take-off from 
San Francisco. 

“Well, there’s only one, you know,” he laughed. 
“But no doubt there’s something of substance to 
the others also, although I can’t place any at the 
moment. Certainly, it’s not Russia, though.” 

I wondered how he guessed I was headed for 
Russia. 

“Oh, it’s perfectly obvious,” he said. “You have 
this far-away look in your eye. Only people going 
to Russia wear such an expression. Besides, aren't 
those Russian words you're doodling on your note- 
pad?”’ 

Culin, as it turned out, was no admirer of Russia 
Or any other nation save England, Australia, South 
Africa and the United States. 

“So, you’re an Americanophile,” I said. ‘“That’s 
refreshing, since we don’t see too many of those 
these days.” 

“Well,” he said, quickly, “I feel I should qualify 
that. I'm a great admirer of American business, 
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American banking, fiscal policies, taxation, etc. 
But I’m afraid that’s the extent of it. The state of 
your arts is 98°, populist, and your foreign policy 
is chimerical. Why can’t you just quietly get rich, 
without trying to control the world?” 

It was curious he didn’t make the connection 
between business and foreign policy, but I didn’t 
pursue it. ‘‘Well,” I said, ‘‘we’re not entirely popu- 
list in our arts. Did you see One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest? Or have you read The Tennis Hand- 
some?” 

“That's what I'm talking about,” he said, flashing 
a toothy grin, “that’s your two percent.” 

The non-stop flight to Tokyo required only elev- 
en hours, but it seemed much longer. I tried to 
sleep, to read, even to write, but never could. Hour- 
ly trips to the restroom, occasional martinis and 
Culin’s whimsical views of America helped pass 
the time. “Don't you think,”’ he asked, somewhere 
around the international date line, “that after Rea- 
gan bombed Libya, he should've kept right on going 
to Beirut? After all, the terrorists in Lebanon wiped 
out more Americans with one bomb than Gaddafi 
ever thought about, didn’t they?” 

It was after four o’clock when we touched down 
at Tokyo Airport. Customs was a breeze, and we 
were quickly hustled through. Culin was among the 
first out the door, but he looked back once before 
leaving and shouted, ‘Come see the real world, 
why don’t you?” Ten minutes later I was moving 
down the speedway into Tokyo, my three bags and 
me lodged in the back seat of an expensive-looking 
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taxi. I didn’t realize just how expensive until we 
rolled up to the front of the Tokyo Hilton and the 
driver cheerfully assisted me with my bags, after 
which he even more cheerfully announced his fee: 
19,000 yen. 

“19,000 yen?” I gasped. It took but two seconds 
to calculate that 19,000 yen meant I owed him over 
a hundred dollars. I gasped again. “19,000 yen?” 
Stunned, I asked the driver to step inside to check 
things out, but the front desk crew all agreed the 
amount was about right. Vowing to forsake taxis 
for awhile, | paid the fare and lugged my suitcases 
up to my room. 

Down at the bar after supper, I asked a waiter 
how best to get to Yokohama. According to my 
ticket, | was to board the Felix Dzerjinsky at noon 
the next morning for a three-day trip to Nakhodka 
across the Sea of Japan. “You can get taxi,” he 
said. “Taxi leave all time out front.” 

“No,” I said quickly. “No taxi; I was thinking 
about maybe a train or bus. How far ts it to Yoko- 
hama?”’ 

“Yokohama? Yokohama not far. Maybe only 
thirty kilometers?” 

‘‘Maybe?” I asked, remembering my cab ride from 
the airport. “You're not sure?” 

“Yes, maybe,” he said. 

“Thank you,” I said, and pushed off, but later 
I learned he was fairly precise. It was about thirty 
kilometers, though I would have to take at least 
one taxi to get to the subway station in order to 
get to the trains. This determined, I spent a restful 
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night, but was up early the next morning, and follow- 
ing a fifteen dollar breakfast (my single, ritzy room 
turned out to be $ 150 per night), headed for the 
subway, lugging my three bags. 

The subways of Tokyo were a maze of sound, 
color and confusion. After being directed ten differ- 
ent ways, I found the right nook, purchased tickets 
and transfers and less than an hour later was on 
my way to Yokohama. 

Down at the Yokohama dock, the Felix Dzer- 
jinsky rested peacefully in port, a gleaming white 
vessel looking vaguely familiar. On board, I regis- 
tered in the stateroom and was assigned to a cabin 
on the lower deck. I'd no sooner opened my door 
than in stumbled two Japanese roommates, one a 
sturdy ironworker with a granite jaw, the other a 
giggly editor of an arts magazine. Seiichi, the editor, 
shook hands briskly and gave me his card. Yuki- 
nari, the ironworker, merely nodded. They were 
headed for Europe, they said, and maybe to Aier- 
ica. If they got to America, they'd look me up. 

“Sure,” I said. “Be pleased to see you,” and 
handed them each a card. 

Seiichi brought out a bottle of Japanese wine, 
but after one sip we felt the boat move and 
hastened deckward to watch the weighing off. 

At the captain’s party that evening, we saw a 
rousing show by the Hungarian Folk Dancers (a 
teen-age group from Budapest), and later I sat in 
the bar with an Australian, discussing old times 
in the South Pacific. ‘Oh, I love Yanks,’’ the Aus- 
sie said, slapping me on the shoulder, ‘‘and I'll tell 
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you why. Ever since we fought the Japs together 
I've had a fondness for your people that just won't 
go away. There was this fellow named Larry, you 
see, an American sailor. We were in the Philippi- 
nes together, but after that he left, and I lost track 
of him. I've always regretted that, because I named 
my son after him and my son wants to know more 
about the bloke, but I don’t recall his last name so 
there’s no way to locate him. But he was a great 
fellow, that’s for sure.” 

We drank one toast to Larry, whoever he was, 
then turned in for the night, but early the next 
morning we broke through the Tsuguru Straits into 
the sea of Japan. I was standing on deck with a 
Canadian journalist and a Russian named Sergei 
when the Canadian said, “You remember what 
happened over there, don’t you?” and pointed 
northeast. 

“Over where?” Sergei asked. 

“Over that wav, couple of hundred miles—where 
the KAL Airliner went down. You don’t remember 
Flight 007?” 

“Yes, I remember,” Sergei said. 

“Well, the whole story’s not out on that yet, you 
can bank on it.” 

“The whole story’s not out on anything,” I said, 
“but what's the part missing here?”’ 

‘What the pilot was really up to,” the Canadian 
answered. ““You don’t believe he just happened to 
get off course like that, do you?” 

“It’s possible,” I said. “If accidents didn’t happen, 
itd be quite an efficient world—which it definitely 
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isn’t. But simply because you can’t account for 
something doesn’t prove there’s a plot behind it. 
In the absence of proof, | prefer not to leap to 
dangerous conclusions.” 

“But who really gained from all this?” Sergei 
broke in. 

“Who gained is irrelevant, as far as the truth is 
concerned,” I said. 

The Canadian, however, would not be dissuaded 
from his theory that Americans (and possibly Kore- 
ans) were up to something sinister, but the discus- 
sion was cut short by a sudden rain which drove 
us all indoors. Sergei and I headed for the dining 
room where we got some tea and cookies. “Well, 
it shouldn't be too long now,” he said, “but where 
will you be staying in Nakhodka?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said. “I’m supposed to be stay- 
ing with a friend from Vladivostok —a writer named 
Lev Knyazev, who has some family in Nakhodka.” 

“You know Lev Knyazev?” Sergei asked. “The 
author Lev Knyazev?”’ 

“Of course,” I said, “he’s a good friend of mine. 
That’s why I'm here.” 

“But I just heard on the radio that Lev Knyazev 
has flown to Moscow for a writer’s conference.” 

This was unsettling, but thirty minutes later Ser- 
gei tracked me down on the upper deck with new 
information. He'd just learned by telegraph, he 
reported, that space had been reserved on the Nak- 
hodka-Khabarovsk express for four people, includ- 
ing two Soviet writers and one female. One of 
these reservations, I concluded, must be for Lev 
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Knyazev; another was surely for his daughter, 
Nadya. 

My surmises were correct. Disembarking at Nak- 
hodka, I moved through customs quickly, greeted 
by a genial customs officer who blurted out, ‘“‘Wel- 
come, Mr. Higginbotham,” then ushered me through 
a green door into a small waiting room where Lev, 
Nadya and a guide-translator named Maxim were 
waiting. ““Dzhey!"’ Lev said, pointing me out to his 
daughter. They bounded forward, grinning, with 
outstretched hands. We hugged, chatted for a good 
ten minutes, and after a ceremonial cognac, grab- 
bed a bus for the train station. Twenty minutes 
later, we boarded the express for Khabarovsk, and 
shortly thereafter were rolling north through a 
wild, desolate country. 


K habarovsk 


As cities go, Khabarovsk 1s young, and with its 
feverish growing pains, looks even younger. The 
site was discovered in the mid-1600’s by Yerofei 
Khabarov, a Russian explorer who subdued the 
local tribes with unusual ferocity and for his efforts 
was designated ‘‘son of a Boyar.” It wasn't unti! 
1858, however, that a permanent outpost was found- 
ed on the banks of the Amur near the point where 
the Ussuri flows into its main stream. Poorly sup- 
plied and far from home, the outpost’s hardships 
were many, but despite such humble beginnings, 
Khabarovsk has grown rapidly. By the 1920 it had 
become a commercial center of the Far East, 
sporting a major river port, and today the population 
exceeds 600,000. 

Khabarovsk, it’s easy to see, abounds in both 
heavy and light industry. There is, for example, a 
metalworking plant, a plant for the production of 
power-engineering equipment, an all-purpose cable 
plant, and the Khabarovsk Turbine-producing plant, 
an old factory located on the outskirts of town. 
“How come this factory’s so clean?” I asked Yev- 
geni Starostenko, secretary of the party organiza- 
tion, as we took a leisurely stroll through the work- 
shop of the latter plant. 

Yevgeni looked puzzled. ‘‘Is it really that clean?” 
He looked around, almost disapprovingly, as though 
trying to find something in disarray. 
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“In fact,” I said, “it’s cleaner than any factory 
I've ever seen.” 

“Well, it makes for more efficiency this way, and 
also it’s safer.” 

Safer maybe, I thought, but not more productive. 
How can so much be devoted toward cleanliness 
and safety? Then it struck me. Most of the workers 
keeping this place clean and safe were “extras” — 
people hired just to provide them with jobs. “You 
couldn’t do this in a capitalist country,” I remarked. 
“If you compete, you must hire those that con- 
tribute more toward production.” 

Yevgeni puzzled over my comment, then an- 
swered thoughtfully. ‘“‘You must look at production 
from many sides. A people’s goal should not merely 
be to produce goods and services, but to produce 
human beings, and through them a good, healthy 
society. Sure, maybe we do have some deadheads on 
the payroll, but which is worse—to overpay them 
for their work, or to allow them to drift around 
unemployed, up to no good, maybe involved in 
crime? Then we'd have to pay more for welfare, 
police services, counseling, hospitals, and all those 
things that are affected by crime and unemploy- 
ment. And even if the unemployed do not turn to 
crime they can not have a good feeling about them- 
selves when they are not doing something useful, 
something to help each other. We try to help them — 
even when they don’t want to help themselves.” 
He looked at me questioningly. ‘‘You should know 
that,” he said. “Society, in one way or the other, 
has to be accountable for its citizens.”’ 
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Further inside, we talked with other workers as 
they walked beside us, explaining their jobs. At 
various intersections, inspirational signs appeared: 
“WORK IS SACRED TO SOCIALISM!” — and 
“WORK FOR THE MEMORY OF LENIN!” Some 
of them seemed sappy, and I wondered how they 
could inspire anyone to work, but evidently some- 
thing did. Yevgeni and his colleagues seemed proud 
of their factory, their production rate, their safety 
and cleanliness records. They were even more 
proud of their Palace of Culture. 

In the palace’s bandroom, | picked up a French 
horn and blew a few notes. A worker handed me 
a guitar and I played “You are My Sunshine.” 
Everyone smiled approvingly, but apparently none 
of them had heard it before. ‘‘This is one of Ame- 
rica’s best-known country songs,” I said. They 
grinned and asked me to play it again. 

Across the hall was a handicraft room, and down 
from that a ballet studio. We stepped in and met 
the teacher, but the class had not yet arrived. 
“They come after work,” the teacher said, ‘and 
they practice very hard.” 

“How often do they come?’ Maxim asked. 

“Why, they come every day,” she said. “These 
are very serious students.” 

Toward the center of the building, we approached 
a balcony overlooking a large dance floor. “We have 
dances here on the weekends,” Yevgeni said. ‘‘Men 
and women bring their entire families and they all 
dance together—fathers and daughters, brothers 
and sisters. We have a great time. And all for free. 
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After that, we go home together, happy.” He looked 
at me dubiously. “Well, maybe it’s not so much for 
you, but for us... well, we think it’s nice.” He paused 
again. “And,” he repeated, “‘it’s all for free.” 

The Palace of Culture, Yevgeni went on to 
explain, was like a village enterprise. ‘‘It's some- 
thing we can call our own. Everyone benefits: we 
learn and do constructive things together, and we 
get to know our fellow workers better. It's in a way 
like what we used to have in old Russia, in our 
village life. Only I think it’s better now. We have 
not only all these things, but also modern conven- 
iences and medicines.” 

Over the next few days, hosted by Alim and Gen- 
nadi, two officials of the State Publishing Com- 
mittee, we went to several palaces of culture. Down 
in the basement of the Trade Union’s PC, we saw 
a pantomime group in the midst of dress-rehearsal. 
“This program,” the director had announced before- 
hand, “is based on the works of an American 
writer—O’Henry—not on any particular story, but 
on the spirit of his works in general.” While I won- 
dered what the “spirit” of O'Henry was, the show 
began, slowly at first, then picking up as a few chords 
of music were added. The players were like ballet 
dancers, agile, adept, but one unexpected stumble, 
then another, brought smiles to our lips. I thought it 
was just a lapse, but other surprises soon followed. 
Ultimately the performance, backed by Dixieland 
jazz, became totally hilarious, and we clutched our 
sides in mirth. 

“It caught me by surprise,” I told the director 
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in a meeting with the Friendship Society after the 
rehearsal. “I never dreamed a group of mimes 
could be so funny.” 

‘Have you seen pantomime before?” he asked. 

“No, not any group performances. And never any 
live ones. I saw Marcel Marceau, the French mime, 
on TV, and also movies of Charlie Chaplin, but 
they were both singles.” 

“Well, you see, we are not necessarily the grim- 
faced Russkies you make us out to be. We can be 
very humorous, but sometimes it takes work. What 
you saw was not achieved without some buckets of 
sweat. On the average, we practice 3-4 hours every 
night, 5 days a week. We are now working on 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, Jonathan 
Livingston’s Seagull, and maybe even Shakespeare.” 

“Shakespeare?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “Can’t you picture us doing As 
You Like It?” 

Leaving the Trade Union, we stopped by the 
Artists Union Museum where a one-man show was 
just opening. Vladimir Drozdov, a regional painter 
whose pictures accented his native Far East, was 
the artist of honor, a stumpy, bearded man in his 
mid-forties. “I paint from my own life and exper- 
ience,” he said, guiding us through the exhibi- 
tion. “I strive for realism, not what maybe some- 
body else would call realism, but a kind of per- 
sonal thing.”” He pointed to a large colorful scene 
on the banks of the Amur. “This is my son jumping 
into the river. This actually happened many years 
ago, but the beauty of the scene was so keen I could 
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not forget it; | felt I must preserve it in oils.”” He 
pointed to another canvas, showing his brother play- 
ing with dogs. “The same for this one. My brother 
was always fond of animals; the memory of him 
playing with his dogs is a vision I cherish. It is a 
picture of happiness and great tenderness, one | 
shall always treasure.” 

“If the vision is so strong,” interrupted Alim, 
“why is it not sufficient to cherish it only in your 
own mind?” 

“That’s why I’m an artist,” Drozdov said. “Because 
it’s not sufficient to keep it to myself. I must 
capture these moments of beauty and tenderness 
and share them with others. I must preserve them 
for the whole world forever, because such moments 
in life are so rare.” He pointed to another scene 
showing his late mother floating above her own 
death bed as her children crowded around. He 
spoke of this scene in hushed, reverent tones, but 
I was more drawn to a nearby canvas of a woman 
in red, an old schoolteacher wrapped in a crimson 
scarf, gazing out the window. “This is your master- 
piece,” I told Drozdov, as we studied it together. 
“This one should be in the Louvre.” 

‘I am happy to give it to them,” Drozdov said, 
modestly. “As soon as they agree to accept it.” 

An hour later, I was sitting by Nadya Knyazeva 
at the gymnasium next to the Intourist hotel under 
a bright red sign saying, “WELCOME TO THE 
PARTICIPANTS OF THE AMUR DAWN 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S TOURNA- 
MENT.” It was a volleyball tournament, though 
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the sign didn’t say so, but I couldn’t understand 
why the sign was in English. The teams were 
from Japan, Korea, China and the USSR, none 
of whose people used English widely. ‘It is because 
English is the language most commonly understood 
by the nations in this tournament,” Nadya said. 
‘More Japanese understand English, for instance 
than they do Russian. And more Soviets under- 
stand English than they do Korean.” 

The tournament had started several days before, 
and now the finals were being held between Japan 
and China. Behind a rousing Russian band, the 
Japanese defeated the Chinese in a heated contest, 
after which we endured a seemingly endless awards 
ceremony. 

“Are they going to give everybody in China an 
award?” I whispered to Nadya. 

‘Why not?’’ Nadya laughed. “It’s good for people 
to get awards, especially the losers. It makes them 
feel that just doing your best is the most impor- 
tant thing, not winning or losing. It’s good sports- 
manship, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I said. I noticed that although 
the great majority of the crowd was Russian, the 
Chinese and Korean winners received as much 
applause as did those from the Soviet Union. 

“Te’s not unusual,” Nadya remarked, when I men- 
tioned this on the way back to the hotel. “‘What do 
you take us for, anyway? Nationalists? Racists? No, 
1 think it would be rude to cheer your own team 
more than the visiting teams, although of course 
the temptation is great. Naturally you are proud 
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of your countrymen and want them to succeed.” 

“You sound like a teacher,” I said. ‘Is that what 
you want to be?” We were walking along the Amur 
River bank, high on the bluffs overlooking the 
winding stream. It was cool and dry, and the sun 
was dying slowly beneath the western horizon. 
Strolling along these bluffs, I could easily under- 
stand why Chekhov had said nearly a century before 
that the view was so beautiful he wished he could 
live here forever. 

“I don’t know,” said Nadya. “I have thought of 
being a translator, but you have to be very good to 
do that. On the other hand, being a teacher is such 
an awesome responsibility, I’m not sure I can do it, 
although maybe I can try.” 

“You seem to regard teaching as a very serious 
undertaking.” 

“Of course, it is even more vital than being a doc- 
tor, because not only must you make a child want 
to learn and place before him correct information 
and facts, but you are also responsible for his 
character and development, the way he thinks and 
feels and how he views the world and his fellow 
man. What could be more important than that?” 

“That’s giving teachers a lot of responsibility,” 
I said. “In America, most of the burden falls to the 
parents, even though many children are brought up 
in single-parent homes.” 

“Of course parents must bear a large share of the 
responsibility, but we too have single-parent homes. 
And for many years, we had even more of a problem 
than you. Too many parents were either away in 
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the war or were killed, and so many of the women 
were working. Children were taken from the big 
cities, away from their homes, away from the front 
lines, and it was left up to the teachers and grand- 
parents to help mold their character and direct 
their outlook on life.” We continued on in silence, 
heading back toward the hotel. ‘“‘Besides, it may be 
best to place the main responsibility on teachers 
at this time, because family life is not always as 
stable as school life. Family life is often broken by 
divorce, but a child is always assured of getting 
attention at school—if teachers remember their 
responsibilities.” 

“If you were a teacher,” I said, as we neared 
the hotel entrance, ‘the children would be quite 
assured, I think.”’ 

‘I! would hope so,’ Nadya said... 

“But what if the patient were aged?” I asked. 
“What if they were absolutely hopeless and in con- 
stant pain? What would you do, then?” We were 
in the office of the Regional General Hospital, a 
sprawling facility of 1,000 beds and a staff of 1600; 
I was trying to pin the director down on mercy- 
killing, trying to see if there were not at least some 
cases which could create an exception to the rule. 

“There are no exceptions,” the director said. 
“I do not believe in exceptions, myself, and I doubt 
if any doctor in the Soviet Union would publicly 
say otherwise, even if he thought it.” 

“But why not?” I pressed. ‘“‘Surely there’s some 
room for compromise.” 

“I don't say it’s not a difficult question,” he said. 
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“Certainly it is, and one which I've thought a good 
deal about. But it seems to me there’s not much 
room for middle ground here. You either allow it 
or you don’t. If you allow exceptions, things could 
go too far. You can see, I’m sure, how all this might 
be abused. So, for the time being, I have rejected 
the idea. 

“What you’re committed to,” I said, ‘‘may be 
pragmatic as a general policy, but how do you feel, 
personally? I mean, suppose you could eliminate any 
abuses—”’ 

“You must realize,” the director said, “that many 
lives have been lost in Russia during my lifetime. 
I have seen too much of death, myself, but it’s had 
an effect on all of us who have survived. Maybe 
we value life here more than peoples of some other 
countries do. We have seen so many of our com- 
rades die—perhaps it has permanently affected our 
feeling, perhaps we try to hold on to life more 
desperately than others.” 

“This,” 1 said, “somewhat contrasts with the 
idea we often hear that for Russians life is 
cheap.” 

“Life is cheap?” he said, incredulously, then 
shook his head, sadly. ‘‘No, no. Life is precious. 
Life is everything. We know this better than most, 
but really the way we look at this issue is not so 
unusual. | believe your doctors have decided this 
question the same way. It’s maybe a bit different 
in certain cases. For example, most doctors are 
in favor of what you call ‘right to life.’ We are 
also opposed to abortions, but here in Russia there 
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is more flexibility. Much depends on how long the 
pregnancy has progressed.” 

“So what is the cutoff date?” Gennadi asked. 

“Ah,” he said, “this is where the controversy 
begins..." but he was cut short by a nurse informing 
us it was time for my exam. 

For the next fifty minutes, using the most modern 
X-ray and electronic equipment, I underwent a 
comprehensive physical examination, with special 
emphasis on heart, liver and kidneys. After each 
test, I recetved the same pronouncement—“There 
are signs of slight alteration, due probably to nor- 
mal changes associated with aging’—which I 
accepted with mixed enthusiasm. 

Following the exam, we observed two operations, 
and visited several patients, some very ill and some 
who seemed merely tired. “Fifty years ago,” the 
director told us, ““Khabarovsk had no hospitals to 
speak of. Now we have thirty-one, including seven- 
teen general hospitals.” 

‘How would you rate this one?” I asked. 

“About average,” he said. 

We stopped at the door, the director and his 
assistants warmly shaking hands. “We still have 
problems here,” he lamented, “including a short- 
age of good nurses, but even in the last five years 
we have made staggering improvements and have 
acquired a great deal of new equipment. This new 
equipment is much more important to me than the 
salary I receive. [He'd told me earlier he earned 
only 200 rubles per month]. I have a special feeling 
about this and other improved services because it 
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relates to why I became a doctor in the first place: 
when I was five years old my mother died due to 
the lack of adequate medical care and supplies. 
Young as I was, I vowed then that one day I would 
become a doctor and do all I could to prevent child- 
ren like me from losing their mothers. This became 
my driving ambition, I didn’t care what they paid 
doctors, | would work for nothing as long as I had 
the opportunity to help prevent this kind of thing...” 

As we left in the car, Maxim told me he'd learned 
that this director had won several coveted prizes 
for his work in cardiology... 

“No,” said the matronly woman in white, “l 
don’t think this has an ill effect on the children. 
Naturally, it's good for young boys and girls to be 
with their mother as much as possible during their 
early years, but you see it’s not always possible, so 
we have to make the best of it.” We were in Day 
Care Center 188, drinking tea with the director prior 
to a guided tour of the premises. “It wasn't possible 
with me, either,” she went on. ‘‘My mother was 
killed in Kiev, and my father was away in the army, 
so I was in effect an orphan. Who would take care 
of me? Who would take care of all the other orphans 
of Russia who lost their parents during the great 
tragedies our country has experienced? Well, the 
problem was solved, believe it or not, by Felix Dzer- 
Jinsky.” 

‘Felix Dzerjinsky?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said. ““You have heard of him?” 

“Yes, but only as the founder of the KGB or 
whatever it’s predecessor was called. I find it hard 
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to think of Dzerjinsky as solving the problem of 
Russia’s children. Or even being interested in solv- 
ing it.” 

“That shows maybe you don’t appreciate the 
idealism of some of our politicians. True, some 
of them were thugs, but many were idealistic. [’m 
not saying Dzerjinsky was an idealist, or a thug 
either, because I’m not an expert on his career, but 
I do say that I don’t find it hard to believe that as 
a leader he loved children and was interested in 
their welfare. Because, after all, children are our 
future, the future of socialism. They are the means 
by which our ideals shall be carried into the next 
century.” 

Moments later, we were strolling down the hall- 
way, stopping in some of the classrooms. “This ts 
where our children learn to paint and draw,” the 
director said, nodding through a doorway. Around 
the room, brightly colored pictures were hanging on 
the walls and windows. ‘‘You can see by the expres- 
stons and subject matter that they are a happv 
bunch, don't you think?” 

“Yes, it would seem so,” I said. 

We continued on to the nursery, where toddlers 
were snoring away, then peeked in an aerobics class, 
where five-year-olds were mimicking ballet. ‘‘We 
have approximately 200 students in this center,” 
the director said, “ranging in age from one to seven, 
and to tend to these children we have a staff of 
forty-six.” 

“Forty-six?” I said. “That’s pretty good pupil- 
teacher ratio.” 
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“Well,” she laughed, as we stepped into the kit- 
chen, “this includes everyone, from director to 
custodial workers, including Galina, our cook, here.”’ 

Galina opened the door to the dining room where 
a group of three-year-olds were eating quietly. 
“These are my little ones,’ she said, as if they all 
belonged to her. “‘They eat quietly, as you can see, 
but when they get outside they are noisy like fire- 
crackers.” 

In the gymnasium downstairs, they were also 
noisy like firecrackers. A special performance was 
being held honoring grandparents. ‘‘Actually, grand- 
parents visit the school more often than parents,” 
the director whispered to me as the music struck up, 
‘because the parents have more trouble getting off 
from work.” 

The music was provided by the children’s march- 
ing band, a group of six enthusiastic players bang- 
‘ing away at their instruments, which included a 
xylophone, a set of drums, some cymbals and bells, 
and a few other devices distinguished by their ability 
to make noise. As the band pranced around the 
gymnasium, the rest of the children, lining the walls 
in their various costumes, clapped and giggled glee- 
fully. “Oh, it does me so much good to see this,” the 
director said, clapping and laughing herself. “I love 
to see children laughing like this and forgetting 
themselves.” 

Balloons sailed into the air as the children’s band 
circled the floor twice, then took seats along the 
walls. No sooner had the band sat down than a 
booming bass voice announced the arrival of a 
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clown. Parading in joyously through the main door, 
the clown clicked his heels and mocked a soldier’s 
march, bringing howls of laughter from both child- 
ren and grandparents. 

“It’s the father of one of the students,” the direc- 
tor whispered. ‘All the children know him.” The 
father hopped around the floor, bellowing out songs 
and pretending to slip on imaginary banana peelings. 
When the slapstick finally ended, he began guessing 
the storybook names of each of the students, who 
were variously costumed as Pinnochio, Rumpel- 
stiltskin, Puss-in-Boots, as well as some Russian 
characters I have never heard of. After the program, 
the older children had a tag race, then a young 
teacher led the group in some folk songs, dances and 
exercises. Following this, she announced that an 
American was in the audience, whereupon a smil- 
ing, blond-haired girl stood up, looked directly at 
me and said in a clear earnest voice “We welcome 
you to the USSR on the birthday of your country, 
and we wish you luck through all of your life.” 
Then another student came forward and handed me 
a bright blue-and-red picture as a present. | stood 
up, somewhat taken aback, offered my thanks, then, 
unable to think of anything else, stepped to the piano 
and played “America the Beautifull!’’ 

I wasn't sure how this song would go over, but 
the students seemed to like it, as well as the parents 
and teachers, who approached me afterwards re- 
questing the words. 

A while later, moving through the garden out- 
side, the director confided, “Yes, I love to see these 
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children happy like this, because I remember vividly 
a time when children were not so happy. I was in 
Moscow and Stalingrad during the war, you see, and 
young as I was, I was in charge of evacuating child- 
ren from these cities to places in the country, even 
to Siberia. No, it was not a happy time. Children 
then were very sad and afraid. They did not want 
to leave their parents to go to a distant place. They 
were frightened and it was heart-breaking to have 
to pull them away. At their young age, they felt 
somehow they would never see their parents again. 
And in too many cases, they were right.” We came 
to the front gate, where the director stopped to bid 
us goodbye. “And so,”’ she said, looking around, 
“that is why I feel so good when I see children 
happy like this. It reminds me how things have 
changed and why there is hope for the future.” 

‘Oh, it’s so good to see you again,” said Nikolai 
Novolochkin, extending his hand and _ grinning 
warmly. We were at the offices of Dalniti Vostok 
on Komsomolskaya St., only a short walk from the 
hotel. I had met Novolochkin in Moscow a few 
years before, but he looked the same, a chipper, 
wiry man in his mid-sixties. “Sit down, please,” 
he said; ‘I have something for you,” and he handed 
me an envelope containing several hundred rubles, 
payment for a long story I'd written for Dalnii 
Vostok, the far-eastern literary journal which first 
published Fast Train Russia. 

The rubles were welcome, since I was running low 
on cash, but I was more interested in meeting some 
of the regional writers I'd heard so much about. In 
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the conference room down the hall, Lev Knyazev 
introduced me to the assembled group, and | spoke 
briefly about writing in America, about America’s 
struggles with freedom of expression, the varying 
viewpoints of liberty. 

‘How can you allow such flagrant pornography 
and violence to be printed in your country?” one 
writer wanted to know. “Can’t you see what it’s 
doing to your people?” 

‘There is always a tenuous balance between free- 
dom and responsibility,” I said. “Sometimes we allow 
too much freedom, although certain liberals would 
say we don’t allow enough. On the other hand, 
maybe you in the Soviet Union have been too 
conservative in this respect.” 

‘“‘We go as far as we wish,” one writer shot back. 
“I don’t think we have a duty to find fault if there 
is no fault—” 

“Are you Saying we’re perfect?” another writer 
asked him, causing a few chuckles. 

“No, of course not,” the first writer said, “but 
we should criticize where criticism is due, not merely 
to tear down and destroy confidence—” 

“Now, who would do such a thing?” another 
writer asked, and then were more chuckles. 

“Haven't you heard of Solzhenitsyn?” a reply 
came. 

‘“‘Not in about twelve years,” the other answered, 
with a sly smile. ‘His books are no longer available 
on every streetcorner, you know.” He _ paused, 
looked at the ceiling, feigning great puzzlement. 
“Come to think of it,” he said. “I don’t recall seeing 
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a copy of The Gulag Archipelago for at least a 
week.” 

This comment brought howls of laughter, which 
faded quickly as an elderly writer rose and said, 
“Now let’s be serious for a moment. We know this 
question of freedom of expression is important, 
but let’s not mislead our American visitor. It’s a 
much more complex question for us than foreigners 
generally know. Americans don’t realize,” he went 
on, speaking directly to me, “how much we have 
debated these issues among ourselves and how they 
are related to external events and internal security. 
In times of war, there is much tragedy and fear for 
our security, and we have been through two world 
wars and a civil war. We have been more lenient 
during certain periods than others, but, in my opin- 
ion, this so-called ‘freedom of expression’ is a 
relative thing, even in your country, Is it not? Do 
you have absolute freedom to write or say anything 
you like?” 

“Within reasonable limits, yes,” 1 said. 

“That is my point. ‘Within limits’ means that 
it’s not absolute, therefore it’s a relative thing for 
you, too. Maybe, in a sense, we have more freedom 
of expression than you do.” 

I found this difficult to believe and said so. 

“Well, for instance,” he said, “if we wish to pub- 
lish a controversial viewpoint, it must be approved 
by the editorial board and if they publish it, that’s 
that. But if you wish to publish something, it must 
also be approved by an editor of sorts, not only 
as to its literary worth and the content per se, but 
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also as to its saleability, its market value, is this not 
true?” 

‘It depends on the publisher,” I said. ‘‘Are you 
talking about books or periodicals? Every publica- 
tion has its own standards and goals; some strive 
for excellence, others for profit.” 

“But all must make a profit,” Gennadi said. 

“Well, there are university presses, various subsi- 
dized—” 

“But even here, I think, there is a marketing fac- 
tor. Aside from that, after your book or article is 
published, do you sometimes receive bitter criticism 
from those who don’t like what you've written to 
the point of discouraging you ever to write about 
it again? | mean, suppose you want to write about 
the marvels of communism, would this be published 
in your country? It may be, but I never hear of such 
books, myself. And what about your friends, would 
they not discourage you?” 

I was about to ask how many favorable books 
about capitalism were published in the Soviet Union 
when the discussion took an abrupt turn toward 
American literature, writers like Hemingway, Stein- 
beck and Faulkner, who are much admired in Rus- 
sia. This discussion continued for half an hour, 
interrupted finally by a bright, red-haired woman 
writer named Svetlana Berezovskaya who launched 
into a vivid personal testimony. Having been born 
in the 1930’s, she was a small child during the war. 
“Our home,” she said, ‘“‘was demolished, our village 
was in ruins, and I could not attend school because 
there was snow and ice always on the ground and 
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| had no shoes. I was very distressed because I want- 
ed so much to be with my friends and to learn about 
books, but it was impossible. Then one day a package 
arrived in our village. It was from a group of Ameri- 
can mothers who had collected clothes in their town 
in the United States and sent them to Russia. In 
this package there was a pair of shoes for me. You 
cannot imagine how grateful I was, and how happy 
these shoes made me feel. I have not seen many 
Americans since that time, but when I heard that 
an American writer would be visiting us today in 
Khabarovsk, I bought these small gifts, which I hope 
you can give to some needy family in America tin 
return for what was given me when | was a child.” 

Afterwards, Svetlana handed me the gifts which 
I promised to distribute when I returned to America. 
Boris Kopalegin, Andrei Passar and three other 
authors handed me autographed copies of their 
works and I left Dalnii Vostok with an increased 
appreciation for Soviet sensitivity and idealism. 
Outside, a young woman from TASS _ inquired 
about my impressions of Soviet writers. ‘‘Wonder- 
ful,” I said. ‘‘And persistent.” 

From Dalniit Vostok we taxied to lunch at the 
hotel, then hastened to Zaparin Street for a meeting 
with the Khabarovsk Territorial Peace Committee, 
chaired by the vivacious Galina Potapova. ‘‘Congra- 
tulations on your Fourth of July,’’ Galina welcomed 
me. She led us to a plush assembly room where we 
gathered around a twenty-foot-long table with small 
American and Soviet flags, crossed like old allies, 
displayed in the center. 
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“The Soviet Peace Committee,” I said, staring at 
the flags, “is well-known in our country, and we 
have many peace groups in the U.S. as well. There 
are, however, some great differences between these 
organizations, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, your government has no peace organiza- 
tion,”’ one elderly gentleman said. ‘Does it mean that 
your country has no policy of peace?” 

“No,” I said, “but our peace groups are private 
organizations; they spring up from the grass roots, 
from the people.” 

“So what is their purpose?” he asked. 

“Their purpose is to work for good relations, 
mainly by trying to influence government policy.” 

“But, you see,” he said, “we have no need to 
influence government policy, because our govern- 
ment ts already for good relations.” 

“I see,” I said, looking around. “Then exactly 
what do you do? And who constitutes your member- 
ship?” 

We went around the table, each member intro- 
ducing himself and describing what he did. Three of 
the members were veterans of the battle of Kursk 
and one had survived both Kursk and Stalingrad, 
the two greatest battles of World War II. “We enter- 
tain foreign guests, for one thing,” an older veteran 
said, ‘“‘and not only from the United States—we see 
very few Americans, in fact. We greet peoples from 
all countries, because peace is not only a matter of 
good relations between Russia and America, but of 
all nations with each other. This is becoming more 
and more important because of the increase in terro- 
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rism, when even small! nations and small individuals 
can wreak destruction on the rest of humanity. This 
is something new. It's not like fighting Hitler where 
there is a monstrous evil you can see clearly before 
you. It's a hidden threat that could overtake us at 
any time. The only way to stop this kind of threat 
is through eradicating the causes of evil, through 
understanding, through the promise of equality. 
Overt force cannot stop this threat, and we must 
realize this before it’s too late. 

‘Also, we seek to promote the ideas of peace and 
equality among members of our own society. It’s 
true that we grow up believing in these things, 
because they are consistent with our ideals, with 
Leninism. But Soviets are human; they forget, too. 
Like others, they slide back, as you say, and we 
must constantly remind ourselves that peace is the 
right way, not war, and to have permanent peace 
you must have equality, you must have justice.” 

Finished, the old veteran leaned back, satisfied 
he’d made some good points, but his silence was 
quickly filled by Galina, who explained how Soviet 
peace committees all over the USSR were subsi- 
dized by individual contributions from private 
citizens, some of whom donated as much as five per- 
cent of their pension to the cause. “I have even 
heard of some citizens donating ten percent,” she 
said. “This is how strongly we feel about peace.” She 
went On to tell about various peace demonstrations: 
how during Peace Week in the Ukraine, hundreds 
of anti-war activities were held, including a youth 
demonstration in Donetsk attended by 10,000 stu- 
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dents and a 40,000-member demonstration in Cher- 
kassy. ‘““We had youth meetings in the Zaporozhye 
region,” she added, “with nearly 150,000 partici- 
pants. The children had competitions for the best 
anti-war drawings and weeks of the best movies on 
this subject were shown. I could go on and on tel- 
ling you of such activities, in Leningrad and Kiev 
as well as in Omsk and Rostov-on-Don, but that 
will give you an idea of what we are doing as citi- 
zens. Our government supports this activity, but 
unfortunately your government does not support the 
peace activities of your citizens, it only supports 
your military-industrial complex, and peace must 
be pursued strictly by private individuals who have 
few resources. As I say, it’s very unfortunate, but 
for myself, I believe in the American people. | 
believe in their good will and their good intentions, 
and that ultimately they will overcome the willful 
desires of the few.” 

At Khabarovsk’s TV studios, I was introduced 
to the viewing public by Sergei, a shy but percep- 
tive host. ““Meester Heeginbortam,” he started out, 
in sharply-accented English, ‘‘on this Fourth of 
July, do you see it possible that America and Russia 
can achieve a meaningful peace between our two 
countries?”’ 

“There is every chance,” I answered. “In fact, 
there is nothing intrinsically insoluable about our 
poor relationship. It’s caused by misperceptions for 
the most part, and lack of tolerance.” 

“But whose fault is this, really? You have seen 
how we allow you to speak and say good things 
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about America on the Fourth of July here. Would 
a Soviet citizen be granted such time on your tele- 
vision, if he weren’t a high official?” 

“We hear Soviet citizens expressing their view- 
points all the time—Pozner, Gerasimov, Arbatov, 
among others. You don’t hear near as many of us 
as we do of you.” 

“Yes, but all these Soviets speak English. Would 
you invite them if they spoke only Russian? | don't 
think so. It is we who always bear the burden of 
translation. There are thirteen million speakers of 
English in the USSR. How many speak Russian in 
the USA?” 

“Not many,” I admitted, “but should you wish, 
you could have many more Americans on TV here 
and provide translators yourselves. This would give 
you two advantages. You could demonstrate your 
superiority in languages and you could translate 
our speakers as you please.” 

At the latter suggestion, Sergei grinned, then 
shifted to the role of arts in the struggle for peace. 
“I don’t understand,” he lamented, “this idea of 
Westerners, on the separation of art from humanity, 
this notion of art for art’s sake. Art, it seems to me, 
is an integral part of life, and it must be used to 
sustain and support life. Even William Faulkner 
admitted that, and that’s one reason we admire 
him.” 

“Faulkner was an artist, not a thinker,” I said, 
‘his philosophy is neither profound nor original, 
but the danger of using art for any purpose, good 
or bad, should be apparent, for it can easily lead to 
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false propaganda. Western tendency is simply to 
aim for the truth, and the truth will help sustain 
us.” 

“But you yourself,” he said, referring to a state- 
ment I made before the show, “have said that it’s 
impossible to know the truth about anything.” 

Yes,” [ said, “but it’s still of immense benefit to 
struggle for it, for only by seeking can we even hope 
to partially understand.” 

“T keep thinking about this fellow Tolkien, though, 
the British writer. All during the war, even while 
Hitler was bombing London, while the Nazis were 
threatening civilization, Tolkien was sitting in his 
study, oblivious to everything, quietly writing his 
books of fantasy. This to me is like Nero fiddling 
while Rome burned, and I see a parallel in today’s 
world. What good is art if the world comes crumb- 
ling down on top of us? Today’s artists should use 
every ounce of creative talent they have to help 
save mankind from destruction. Then, when this is 
accomplished, there will be plenty of time left for 
books like Lords of the Ring.” 

Back at Hotel Intourist, we feasted on ukha, a 
rich fish soup of ruff and Siberian salmon, then 
raised our vodka glasses and clinked them together. 
“To America on the day of her birth,” said Lev 
Knyazev. 

“To Miss Liberty,’’ said Nadya. By this time, the 
hotel’s rock band had struck up a tune and the dan- 
cers moved out onto the floor. 

Gennadi said in an earnest voice, “This is a good 
day for you, and for your country. I hope that you 
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will remember us in November when we shall cele- 
brate our own nation’s birth, and that you will also 
drink a toast to us—to Lenin, to communist aspira- 
tions, and to Soviet dreams for a better world.” 

The Khabarovsk Airport is broad and spacious. 
Just after lunch on the fifth of July, we left the 
hotel in a black limousine and sped down Karl 
Marx Avenue, reaching the terminal in only eigh- 
teen minutes. An hour later, after warm goodbyes 
from Alim and Gennadi, we flew away from Khaba- 
rovsk and, hugging the border of China, made our 
way to Lake Baikal in eastern Siberia. 


Irkutsk 


The large blue-and-white Aeroflot plane flying 
toward Irkutsk seated two hundred passengers. 
Though fairly comfortable, it was nothing fancy, 
and the no smoking and no drinking policies made 
the atmosphere seem a trifle inert. Seeking conver- 
sation for the three-hour flight, I asked the man 
seated in front of me if he was free to travel any- 
where in the USSR? 

‘‘What do you mean?” he asked. He seemed puz- 
zled by the question. 

“If one Saturday night, let’s say, you decided you 
wanted to travel to Irkutsk for the weekend, could 
you do it?” 

“Could I do what?” He still seemed puzzled. 

‘| mean, would there be any government regula- 
tions preventing you from traveling on the spur of 
the moment?” 

“No, of course not,” he said, ‘tas long as I had 
the money for a ticket.” 

I then asked the man sitting next to him the same 
question. He laughed at my query. ‘‘That’s exactly 
what I am doing,” he said. “Today is Saturday, I'm 
going to Irkutsk to see my brother's family, and I'm 
going back Monday, perhaps Tuesday.” 

“And you didn't have to get permission in ad- 
vance? When did you decide to go?” 

“My brother called night before last. I wanted to 
go yesterday, but there were no available seats.” 
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He paused a moment, then asked, “Do you have to 
receive such permission in America?” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘why do you ask?” 

“I was just curious,” he said. 

The flight across the Far East was smooth and 
easy, but visibility was poor. Lev, Nadya and Maxim 
soon fell asleep. Near the end of the flight, I no- 
ticed that most of the passengers were asleep. When 
Lev woke up, I remarked how you never see that 
many people sleeping on American planes. 

“Why not?” Lev asked. 

“Well, they’re just more nervous about flying, | 
guess.” 

“Russians are more fatalistic,” Lev observed, 
‘but maybe it’s also because we don’t glamorize our 
accidents. When your planes crash, you make a 
sensation of it, so people think of these dangers 
more often. When ours crash, we never hear about 
them.” 

“Is that better?” I asked. 

‘It depends on how much you worry about it,” 
he said. 

Minutes later, we began a slow descent. Breaking 
through the clouds, the great sea of Baikal appeared 
beneath us like a phantom. “Baikal!” the passengers 
murmured, some pointing excitedly. Gradually, the 
country loomed bright and clear and the craggy 
beauty of the land and lake rose into brilliant focus. 

At the station we were met by two party officials, 
Valeri and Anatoli. Both were connected with the 
state publishing house and shared responsibility 
for our arrangements while we were in Irkutsk. 
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They took us immediately to a modern hotel over- 
looking the Angara river. Later, over supper, they 
asked if | would like to meet Siberia’s great prose 
writer Valentin Rasputin. 

“Of course,”’ I answered, but since they admitted 
it was only a possibility I didn’t want to dwell on it 
for fear of being disappointed. “Do writers like 
Rasputin sell well in Russia?” I asked. 

“Yes, certainly,” Valeri said. “Rasputin is a very 
popular writer besides being a great artist. Everyone 
knows him, and everyone reads him.” 

“} don't doubt that,” I said, “but this is generally 
not the case in the U.S. Very few of our most ac- 
claimed writers make the best-seller lists. For most 
of their careers, men like Faulkner, Frost and Eber- 
hart could hardly eke out a living at their art.” 

“We published 300,000 of Rasputin’s most recent 
novel, The Fire,’ Anatoli said, ‘but this was not 
enough. There is still a great demand.” 

“Why don't you publish more?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “we can’t publish too much of 
any one writer no matter how good he is. That would 
be undemocratic. That would be unfair to the thous- 
ands of other writers trying to get published. In 
the long run, it would prevent the development of 
young new writers, among whom there might be one 
who could become even greater than Rasputin. True 
democracy is much more than merely satisfying 
the public whim.” 

“You mean the public demand,” I said. 

“Same thing,” he said. 

It seemed ironic to receive a lecture on democ- 
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racy by a Communist party member, but I wasn't 
quite satisfied yet. “But the USSR is the largest 
publisher in the world,” I argued. “Surely you could 
forego a few million copies of something in order 
to meet the demand for your greatest writers. I’m 
sure you publish at least a few things in the way 
of ‘trash’ that could be eliminated.” 

“Nothing that I’m aware of,” he said. “If we were 
aware of it, we wouldn’t publish it. We'd strike it 
from the lists. After all, who would stop us?” 

Irkutsk, a green and brown city of wood and 
stone, stands solemnly on the banks of the river 
Angara forty miles west of Lake Baikal. 1986 
marked the city’s tricentennial, and symptoms of 
local pride, reflected in signs and souvenirs, were 
everywhere. 

With 600,000 people, Irkutsk is a big, bustling 
town, yet the general mood seems relaxed. After 
breakfast, we took a stroll along the Angara walk- 
way, stopping at one point to watch a train moving 
down the tracks on the opposite shore, heading west 
toward Moscow. Gradually I realized that this was 
the same train, the fast train Russia, that I myself 
rode across Siberia twenty years before. Watching 
the locomotive chug along brought back memories 
of the day we stopped at the Irkutsk depot. In sta- 
tion for only twenty minutes, I’d caught but a glimpse 
of the river town’s beauty, and regretted we had 
no time to experience it. Now, as I looked across 
the river, I began to anticipate my visit even more. 

From the embankment, we drove to the old center 
of town where the Angara and Ushkovka rivers 
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join. ‘‘This is our city’s oldest building,” Valeri said, 
pointing to the Church of Our Saviour. *‘This area 
was the focus of the entire Siberian settlement. It 
was the gateway to trade with China, as well as the 
chief place of exile. Stalin himself walked these 
very streets when he was confined here in early 
1900.” 

“Was Lenin here?” [ asked. 

“No,” Valeri said, sadly. “Lenin was exiled to 
Sverdlovsk, but he never made it this far.” 

From the Church of Our Saviour we drove to the 
heart of town and took a walk down Karl Marx 
Avenue, Irkutsk’s main thoroughfare. It was cool 
and dry, even in mid-summer and the larch fuzz 
floated in every direction. We walked down the 
shady street to Revolutionary Fighters’ Square, on 
the way stopping at a large building nearby. ‘‘This 
is the White House,” Valeri said, smiling. “It was 
once the governor-general’s residence, but during 
the revolution, it became the Bolshevik headquar- 
ters.” 

“What is it today?” I asked. 

“Now it’s the University’s science library,” Valeri 
said. 

“Well, things change,” I said, as we moved on 
toward the square. 

“Yes,” he laughed, ‘“‘maybe your White House will 
also be a library one day.”’... 

“This is where the Decembrists met,” our tour 
guide told us. We were in the living room of the 
famous Troubetskoy home, a handsome wood-and- 
masonry building complete with basement and attic. 
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“Prince Troubetskoy was the original leader in St. 
Petersburg,” the guide continued. “In 1825, you 
may remember, he led a small group of nobles and 
intellectuals to try to gain control of the govern- 
ment after the death of Alexander I. Troubetskoy 
was named provisional dictator, but the uprising 
was not widely supported, so it failed. Hundreds 
were arrested, five were executed, and Troubetskoy 
and his co-conspirators were exiled here to Sibe- 
ria.” He led us into the bedroom. ‘Sergei Troubet- 
skoy was fortunate. His faithful wife Catherine was 
the first of many wives to follow her husband into 
exile. Over the years, their home became a kind of 
salon where intellectuals could meet and converse.” 

“But why are these people so esteemed?” I asked, 
sensing a certain reverence for the Decembrists. 
“They were certainly not of the masses, and they 
never had wide-spread support. On the surface they 
seem like a bunch of bungling pipe-dreamers who 
brought back from the west some unpatriotic no- 
tions, some ideas that were downright flighty and 
anti-Russian.” 

“No, no,” Mikhail responded, his face faintly 
flushing. “The arrival of the Decembrists was the 
best thing that ever happened fo us in Irkutsk. These 
people brought art and science and culture to our 
area, things we had never had before.” He pointed 
through the bedroom door. ‘You see that piano? 
The Decembrists imported it from America. They 
brought music to Siberia—Bach, Beethoven and 
Mozart. Some of the Decembrists became teachers, 
some were among the first to scientifically study 
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Lake Baikal. They formed the basis of an educated 
society that made Irkutsk a very progressive city. 
But, regardless of what they did for us here, and 
regardless of their naivete in politics, they did some- 
thing immeasurable for the spiritual life of our 
nation. By sacrificing their own good fortunes, 
they helped change our mentality. These were privi- 
leged people, you understand. They did not have to 
do what they did. They could have lived comfortably 
for all their lives, but there was something they 
valued more than comfort—justice and fairness 
and the spiritual growth of the Russian people. 
They knew that more could be done for people and 
for humanity, and they sacrificed themselves for 
their ideals. This ts why we respect them so, and 
this is why we treasure their memory.”’... 

“Yes,” the archbishop agreed, “the Decembrists 
were at the root of many things.” 

“Not the least of which was atheism,” I said. 

“No, no,” he said, ‘‘not atheism. The Decembrists 
were not atheists.” He hesitated a moment, trying 
to decide just what they were. We had come here 
earlier, to the Znamensky Convent—a classic old 
structure built in 1757 on the edge of town—and 
witnessed the prelate performing one of his twice- 
a-day services in the main cathedral. The service 
had been crowded, and we'd seen him only from a 
distance. Now here he was, facing us across a small 
table in his office. Looking back at us, he seemed 
at ease, but I wondered if the presence of Anatoli 
and Valeri, both party officials, made him nervous. 

“No,” he went on, “the Decembrists were not 
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atheists; they were deists, as many of the founding 
fathers of America were—Jefferson, Franklin— 
their thinking stemmed from the Enlightenment, 
from the French intellectuals.” 

“In America,” I said, “deists are atheists. In fact, 
even humanists are atheists.”” He laughed quietly, 
nodding his head, but I wondered if he really under- 
stood. Archbishop Khrizostom, or Georgi Fyodoro- 
vich Markishdin as he was baptized, had never had 
much contact with Americans, although he met 
Catholic priests from time to time, one of whom had 
told him about devil worshippers. 

“You see,” he said, “this is one of the reasons 
party officials get worried about religion, because 
certain sects, certain types—Shiite Muslims, devil 
worshippers, etc.—can turn radical and cause peo- 
ple to behave like madmen.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I can understand perfectly well 
why a government, any government, might fear 
excessive zeal by some of its citizens. Do you think 
your government is trying to limit your activities? 
Or have they tried to restrict you?” 

“No, not the government,” he said. ‘‘Freedom of 
religion is guaranteed in our fundamental law.” He 
quoted from the constitution. ‘Article 34 of Chapter 
6 guarantees that citizens of the USSR are equal 
before the law without distinction of race, sex, or 
attitude toward religion.” 

“The U.S. constitution,” I answered, “guaranteed 
civil rights to Negroes in the United States for a 
hundred years. But what about the policy makers? 
Has the party tried to hamper you in any way?” 
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“Well...” the archbischop said, glancing at Anatol 
and Valeri. His faint grin met their bemused eyes, 
then slowly dissipated. “Well, yes and no...’’ During 
this brief pause we all smiled nervously. Then the 
archbishop continued. “‘...you see,” he drawled, 
‘with me it’s a very complicated situation. Let me 
start at the beginning...”” He began with his early 
life, describing how his father died when he was 
young, how his mother was disabled, how he had 
had to leave school and get a job, and how he had 
found work in a church. In 1961, he decided to study 
for the priesthood. He went first to the seminary, 
then to the academy, and later became Bishop of 
the Kursk-Belgorod region. “However,” he confes- 
sed, “I developed a more progressive outlook. | 
wanted to change a few things; for example, to use 
more modern language in the services so the people 
could better understand. Well, of course, not every- 
one agrees with this—in fact, only a small number— 
and these beliefs brought me into some conflict and 
disfavor with a certain authority.” 

“With God?” I asked. 

“No,” he smiled. “I am sure God still loves me, 
whether He agrees with me or not, but I’m not so 
sure about the Holy Patriarch. We have had some 
disagreements, you see.” 

“Is that the reason you were exiled to Siberia?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘Ah-ha, maybe so,” he laughed. “But I don’t mind. 
I have always liked Siberia. Here it is so fresh and 
clean, and I am the archbishop of Irkutsk and Chita, 
but my official domain is from Krasnoyarsk to the Pacific.” 
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“That’s nearly a quarter of the earth,” I said, 
laughing. “You control almost as much land as the 
pope.” 

“Yes,” he smiled. “If only there were people on 
that land. Actually, it’s only 33 parishes. When I 
was in the Kursk-Belgorod region, I had 180 pari- 
shes, but as I said, Siberians were traditionally 
non-Christians in a sparsely-settled land. I have 
more parishioners in Khabarovsk and Vladivostok, 
however. In the entire Irkutsk region we have only 
14 cathedrals, although we also have a synagogue 
and two mosques.” 

“So,” I asked, “are you satisfied with ministering 
to the faithful few, or are you actively seeking new 
converts?”’ 

Anatoli’s and Valeri’s eyes widened, while the 
archbishop looked at his thumbs. After a moment, 
he said, “No, I do not seek to expand my flock, 
although I would not weep if it increased. My main 
concern is to minister unto those who believe, to 
help those who are seeking God to find Him, to 
help people pray who wish to talk to God. This is 
my principal mission.’’ He seemed satisfied with his 
response, but Anatoli and Valeri looked skeptical. 

“Back to the question before,’ I repeated. “Is 
the party constricting you in any way?” 

“Not really,” he said, “because we came to terms 
long ago. | realize, of course, that the party does not 
share our faith, and that they suspect believers. 
Naturally, they do not wish to see us grow, and do 
nothing to help us. And as a practical matter, I by 
logic would not want to increase that suspicion by 
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growing. You can see,” he said, extending his hand, 
and nodding, “that we have nice facilities. | myself 
have a comfortable salary [a thousand rubles per 
month, I was later told], and we have a nice car. 
As a practical man, I would not wish to jeopardize 
these advantages by becoming a threat, yet at the 
same time, we would not permit any infringement on 
our current activities. So, you see,” he said, fold- 
ing his hands in front of his beard, ‘we have reached 
a good compromise. We have made a logical 
peace. We do not threaten each other.” He stopped, 
looked Valeri and Anatoli straight in the eye. “As 
a matter of fact,” he said, as if to drive home a point, 
“I think the party is very happy with the present 
arrangement and wishes to see it continued in this 
way. By current practice, we allow those who wish 
to worship to do so without the threat of an upris- 
ing, we keep the foreign press from criticizing our 
government too severely, and aside from that, we 
promote good citizenship in the USSR. The average 
churchgoer is a hard worker, has a stable home- 
life, has less problems with divorce and alcoholism, 
and is a patriot. This kind of person is an asset to 
our nation. What more could the party want?” 

Back in the hotel later that night, I was looking 
down at the photograph album the archbishop had 
inscribed to me, mulling over something he’d said 
about nuclear war. ‘“‘He made some good points, 
don’t you think?” I asked Valeri. Lev poured us a 
round of vodka, then switched on the portable cas- 
sette player which Maxim had brought to play the 
tapes I’d given him—a collection of gospel songs 
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by Dolly Parton and other country artists. 

“Yes, of course,” agreed Valeri, as the strings of 
an electric guitar resounded across the room. “This 
is natural because everyone everywhere opposes 
nuclear war. It is also natural that people wish to see 
their beliefs and influence expand. If they don’t, it 
might suggest they are not so confident of their 
doctrine’s truth.” He paused for a moment, looking 
at the vodka still in his glass, then said with a knowing 
smile, “This gentleman seems pretty confident to me.” 

“IT have nothing against confidence,” Anatoli said, 
“but [| am wondering—if the archbishop is only 
concerned with keeping his present flock and not 
expanding, why is he so interested in modernizing 
the language? Why is he so interested in more people 
understanding these beliefs and rituals if it’s suffi- 
cient just to pray?” 

“Was he lying, then, do you think?’ I asked. 

“No, no,” Valeri was quick to say, “not neces- 
sarily lying. He ts, I’m sure, a good man. I liked him 
very much. He has warm, very sympathetic eyes. 
Maybe he just doesn’t realize what he really wants 
or believes. It's a little discouraging, however, to 
see these people come here like this, especially young 
people. But the archbishop receives them well, ! 
think, and is genuinely interested in their welfare. 
For that, I admire him.” 

“And you forgive him?” I asked. 

““Ah-ha, yes,” he said. “If it’s necessary, I! would 
forgive him.” He lifted up his glass and started to 
speak, but I cut him off with a toast of my own. “To 
forgiveness,” I said. 
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He stopped, laughed, then nodded vigorously as 
all of us clinked our glasses together. “To forgive- 
ness,”’ we said, “to forgiveness for all.” And the 
voice of Dolly Parton trilled “Amazing Grace” in 
the background... 

“How would you like to see a Communist propa- 
ganda movie?” Maxim asked one evening just after 
supper. He was grinning, as though it were some 
kind of joke. 

“Sure, why not?” I responded. So just before 
dusk, we walked over to a theater on Karl] Marx 
Street. 

“It’s an old movie,” Maxim said as we neared 
the theater, “produced in 1957. But it’s a kind of 
classic. Every now and then, you see it playing.” 

‘What's the name of it?’ 1 asked, but as we step- 
ped up to the box office, I could see a bright red 
poster proclaiming its title: Kommunist. 

Inside the theater, Maxim sat nearby, explaining 
the basic plot as the first scene opened. The hero, 
a tall, Appolo type, entered the action gradually: 
It was the 1918-20 period, the Civil War was in 
full swing. The hero wanders into a small town, 
laboring for the cause of making communism work 
in Russia. After a period of several months, he se- 
cures a minor position, works industriously, falls in 
love with a married woman and eventually wins her 
completely from her husband after the latter bruta- 
lizes her. Having won his woman, the Kommunist 
sires a child by her and struggles even harder to 
build a future for his new family in a changing 
land. 
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The structure of the film was tight, action follow- 
ing action, like a Shakespeare play or a Humphrey 
Bogart movie, right down to its dramatic but tragic 
end. “A very moving picture,”’ I said to Maxim on 
our way back to the hotel, “but why do you call it 
propaganda? Isn’t it more like a mainstream trade 
film?” 

“Oh, it’s not really propaganda,” he laughed, 
“certainly not to us. But most Americans would 
consider it propaganda because, you'll have to 
admit, it is instructive. In a way, it’s art made-to- 
order. Its goal is to show youngsters what their 
present good conditions are based on. When you 
see how people lived during the revolutionary 
period, how they sacrificed and struggled for what 
they believed in, it is inspiring. And we consider 
it art, the art of socialist realism.”’ 

“Certainly, it was inspiring,” I said, “but if one 
sets out to produce propaganda, can it be art, no 
matter how well it’s produced?”’ 

“The proof is in the pudding,”” Maxim said. ‘What 
you see must be judged on its own merits, regard- 
less of the artist’s intentions. Besides,” he asked, 
‘how do we ever know what’s really in the artist’s 
mind, except by what he produces?” 

“By his own comments, for one thing,” I said. 
‘Suppose he lectured on his films, explaining how 
he wished to produce this and that effect and for 
what reason. And suppose he admits that his real 
purpose is propaganda?” 

“It wouldn’t change anything,” Maxim retorted, 
“the work is still the thing. If Rodin sculpted a pig 
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and lectured for hours on why he intended to create 
a horse, it wouldn’t change the object’s basic struc- 
ture, would it? It would still be a pig, wouldn't it?” 

At the Writers Union the next morning I met 
some of Irkutsk’s most noted authors, including 
prose artists Marc Sergeyev and Sergei Gurulov. 
Also present was a poet from Leningrad, Sergei 
Davidov, and Boris Misyuk, one of Lev Knyazev’s 
colleagues from Vladivostok. The dominant pre- 
sence at the meeting, however, was the poet and 
editor of Siberia, Rostislav Filippov (otherwise 
known Filip the Great), who also served as the 
Writers Union’s secretary. 

As the meeting began, it was easy to see how 
Filip had acquired his nickname. Over six feet 
and two hundred and sixty pounds, Filip was massive 
in both body and demeanor. He was also warmly 
humorous and proud of his journal Siberia. ‘“‘We 
were the first to publish one of Faulkner’s books 
in our thick journal,” he announced with obvious 
satisfaction. 

“Which one was that?” I asked. 

“Purgatory,” he answered. 

Purgatory?” I said, a bit puzzled. “But Faulkner 
wrote no such book. None that I know of, that is.” 

“Well,” he said, “but Faulkner wrote over twenty 
books. Have you read them all?” 

“No,” I said, “but I’ve heard about them all, and 
I certainly haven’t heard about Purgatory.” 

“Well, then, you must read it when you return. 
It was one of his first books, but truth to tell, it was 
a little risque. That’s why I think no one would 
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publish it in Moscow.” He chuckled, slyly, and ad- 
ded, ‘But we here in Irkutsk are more broad-mind- 
ed.” 

“Or more earthy,” Marc Sergeyev commented. 

“Like the Decembrists,” Davidov said. 

“You mean broad-minded like the Decembrists, 
or earthy like the Decembrists?” I asked. 

“Both,” said Gurulov. 

“IT still can't place Purgatory,” 1 repeated, but as 
soon as I said it I realized what the book must be. 
“Oh,” I said, “you must mean Sanctuary.” This 
brought on a discussion concerning the work’s basic 
plot, which made it obvious that the novel they 
published was indeed the one we know in America 
as Sanctuary. The word “purgatory,” however, | 
assured the group, was not synonymous with the 
word “sanctuary.” 

“But it doesn’t necessarily have to be, does it?” 
Davidov asked, to which I replied, *“‘No, not if you’re | 
trying to confuse Americans, like me.” 

“We don’t seek to confuse anyone,” Filip the 
Great said. “There is enough confusion in the world 
already, especially in the publishing business.” He 
laughed heartily, then turned serious for the first 
time. Our basic criterion in art is, ‘for the good of 
society.’ This is our ideal, and generally we stick to 
it, even though we sometimes give a broad defini- 
tion to art, because pure entertainment is also good 
for one’s morale, perhaps even good for the soul. 
But, as I say, sometimes things don’t work according 
to plan. Once, for instance, there was a writer in 
Vladivostok who wrote a book on China expressing 
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‘eternal friendship.’ This was in the late 1950s. But 
before it could be published, we had our rift with 
Peking, and the writer was told to revise his book. 
He took this task of revision seriously and spent 
years on it, adding more realism, even subtle insults 
to make it conform to current realities. Then just 
as the book was going to press again, there was 
another shift in relations. The government was going 
to try to patch things up with Mao and improve 
relations, therefore we couldn’t have a book coming 
out insulting those we were trying to appease, and 
the book was withdrawn again. So,” Filip sighed, 
“what do you do in a case Iike this?” 

“You wait until another shift in relations,” I said. 

“No,” he said, “we just paid the writer off. After 
all, the man had to eat.” 

The following afternoon, I showed Maxim an ad- 
dress 1 had for Mrs. Alexander Pobozhy, widow 
of the noted Siberian explorer, and suggested that 
now would be a good time to deliver a present I'd 
brought from the McGlinn family tn America. 

‘“Who’s the McGlinn family?” Maxim asked. 

“Dick McGlinn,” I explained, “was the pilot of an 
American bomber hit in a raid over Japan in 1944. 
The bomber crashlanded in eastern Siberia, and the 
eleven fliers aboard almost died of starvation until 
finally rescued by Alexander Pobozhy. Dick McGlinn 
died in California in 1965, but when members of 
his family heard that I would be visiting Siberia 
they asked me to deliver a present, which [| picked 
up from them in San Francisco. 

Just after lunch we crossed the Angara in a sporty 
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black limousine and after running down false leads 
finally found an old green house on a high hill over- 
looking the river. ‘‘Welcome,” a smiling voice greet- 
ed us, just as we stepped from the car. Mrs. Pobo- 
zhy, a beaming red-haired woman, greeted us warm- 
ly, then led us down the driveway and into her home. 

By Soviet standards, the house was huge, but not 
so old as I’d imagined. Kazimir Andrylaitis, Mrs. 
Pobozhy’s octogenerian father who'd built it in 
1963, gave us a quick tour, leading us down the 
halls, through the kitchen and bedroom, finally into 
the large room at the front which served as a dining 
and living room. “I was born and grew up in Ir- 
kutsk,” Kazimir told us, as we sat down to tea. I was 
a ship captain and earned a good deal of money. We 
lived better than most, but I have seen my share of 
tragedy. Once when I was sailing in a boat across 
Lake Baikal, a storm came up. The boat was over- 
crowded and it sank to the bottom with 270 people. 
I escaped, myself, but I think of it often, and also 
how once a circus tent caught on fire and burned 
hundreds to death, but again I escaped. Why was | 
spared, I ask myself? And then I think maybe 
because my boats proved very useful to the cause of 
freedom when the fascists attacked our country in 
1941.” 

“This sounds like you have some kind of religious 
feeling,” I said. 

“Maybe it’s just fatalism,’’ he answered. 

Later Mrs. Pobozhy came in with her two grand- 
daughters, five-year-old Lena and eight-year-old 
Nastya. Nastya played a tune on the piano for me, 
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and I played ‘‘America’”’ for her, then we improvised 
a duet. When the children left the room, Mrs. 
Pobozhy poured each of us some cognac and with- 
out clinking glasses we drank a quiet toast to the 
memory of her late husband who'd died eight years 
ago on this very day. ‘It is a sad coincidence that 
we meet on the anniversary of Alexander’s death,” 
she said, ‘‘but I’m glad that we can meet this way in 
his memory. He was an adventurous man, but a kind 
man, and one who longed for peace and good rela- 
tions between Russia and America.” She continued 
speaking movingly of her husband and how he 
rescued the pilot and navigator of the plane that 
crashed in the wilds of Siberia. When I gave her the 
present from the McGlinns—a freshly-minted Sta- 
tue of Liberty coin—she thanked me profusely and 
spoke of the McGlinns as though she knew them 
well, as though they were part of her own family. 

After a few more toasts, Mrs. Pobozhy inscribed 
a book to me written by her husband, a book about 
Siberia. When we left an hour or so later, she and 
her family saw us to the car where they hugged us 
and reluctantly waved farewell. 

That evening, in the Fine Arts Museum on Karl 
Marx Street, we were treated to a tour of the orien- 
tal exhibit. Next we viewed an 1850 section on 
critical realism, then some vivid portrayals of World 
War II which depicted the abject suffering of ordi- 
nary citizens, as well as the heroics of the Red Army. 

Shortly afterwards, still moved by the graphic 
scenes, we entered a room filled with religious paint- 
ings and stopped before a large canvas entitled 
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“Christ and the Adulteress” by Polenov. Religious 
works were everywhere, including an oversized 
depiction of Moses and the Ten Commandments. 
‘What's going on, here?’’ I asked the guide. “Why 
are you displaying so many religious paintings when 
you could be showing more socialist realism?” 

“Obviously,” he said, with a wily grin, “it’s to 
convince our foreign visitors we do not discriminate 
against religion.” 

‘“That’s what I thought you’d say,” I said. 

Shortly after visiting the art museum, I learned 
that Valentin Rasputin would be joining us for din- 
ner at the Intourist restaurant. This was indeed 
good news. I had narrowly missed meeting Rasputin 
in 1984 at the Writers Union plenum in Moscow, 
and I was anxious to talk to him in person, even 
though I wasn’t thoroughly familiar with his work. 
Few of his novels had yet been translated into 
English, and I had read only excerpts from his 
most important stories, Farewell to Matyora, and 
Money for Maria. Stil, I'd heard much about Raspu- 
tin during my several visits to the Soviet Union, 
enough to realize that many considered him Russia’s 
finest contemporary prose writer. 

Just before seven o’clock, Rasputin appeared in 
the doorway. I recognized him immediately, as our 
hosts rushed up to introduce us. 

Rasputin is a man of medium height and build, 
trim, with a smooth outdoorsy look. His Siberian 
face is persistently grim, but capable of a wide range 
of expressions. He also has the ability to put one 
quickly at ease. At the table, he handed me a package 
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of matches recently issued on the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of Irkutsk and in return I gave him 
an autographed copy of my latest book Fast Train 
Russia, along with a picture of my family gathered 
around our Christmas tree last December. 

“Looks like a happy group,” he said, observing 
the bright smiles. 

Yes,” I said, “but the smiles were pretty brief 
the night this picture was taken. Two hours before, 
our house had been robbed.” I pointed out the ab- 
sence of presents around the tree. ‘The thiefs took 
practically everything,” I said. “Radio, TV, tape- 
recorder, stereo, silver, jewelry—even our Christ- 
mas presents.” 

Rasputin stared at the picture, a bit puzzled, then 
asked, “Is it the custom of Americans to have their 
picture taken after they are robbed?” 

I laughed, glancing at the photograph again. Well, 
it did look as though we were celebrating bagging 
a bear or something. Then I explained how a photo- 
grapher had been engaged to take our picture that 
evening, and by the time we'd cleaned up the mess 
and finished with the police, the photographer was 
walking up our front steps. There was nothing to do 
but force some happy grins. 

Looking back, I could describe this misfortune 
with some dispassion. While there was a sense of 
violation, no permanent damage had been done, save 
for the loss of family heirlooms. It did not quite 
compare to the violation suffered by Rasputin him- 
self when he was attacked in Novosibirsk in 1980 
by a gang of hooligans demanding his blue jeans. 
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The writer suffered a severe concussion requiring 
major surgery, from which he recovered only slowly. 
He did not mention his own misfortune, nor did he 
press me for details about crime in America. He’d 
been to the University of Kansas the previous spring, 
he said, but hadn’t noticed the seamy side of life 
there. “An energetic people,”” he remarked, describ- 
ing the folks in Kansas and Missouri, where he'd 
spent most of his time. He was particularly interest- 
ed in the Amish people, he said, describing their 
footwashing, their homemade clothes, their close- 
ness with nature, and the fact that they used no 
fertilizers or insecticides on their farms. 

Some of these, I thought, were eccentric obser- 
vations, but they coincided closely with Rasputin’s 
major artistic concerns: the changing of village 
values, the alienation of man and nature, the ecolog- 
ical threat to the earth. Rasputin’s concern with 
man’s relationship with nature was obvious, even 
from the little I knew of his work. “It’s better to 
go back to the caves,” he told me, “than to go the 
way of Chernobyl.” He is considerably alarmed 
about the polluting of Lake Baikal, one of the more 
sacred places in Russia. ‘We can flee from Cherno- 
byl to Baikal,” he added, ‘but where will we go 
after Baikal?” 

The environmental theme is central in many of 
Rasputin’s great novels, particularly in Farewell 
to Matyora, a story of an island village being 
devoured by modern civilization, and his latest novel, 
The Fire, which describes in brutal detail the break- 
down of the sense of community. These themes 
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evoke a horror reminiscent of Faulkner or Dosto- 
yevsky, but on the issue of environment Rasputin 
has not limited his concern to mere observations. 
He has taken on the role of an activist, although 
he does not use the same tactics of activists in the 
United States. Still, he had just recently returned 
from a conference in Moscow with Gorbachov. 
The meeting’s theme was the state of the environ- 
ment, Rasputin having been appointed to a special 
committee concerning the issue of Lake Baikal. 

“But isn’t the battle for Baikal going well?” I 
asked. “Some tourists and I just came from there 
a few days ago. It looked pretty clear to them. They 
even drank from it.” 

“So it may seem,” Rasputin replied. “If you pour 
it into a bottle today, it is clear, but in a few days 
it will be somewhat yellow. If you had done this a 
few years ago it would have been totally yel- 
low.” 

“This seems to indicate progress,” I said. 

“Yes, but the progress may be illusory: it may not 
be sufficient, or soon enough. The technocrats who 
are doing the damage look at progress from only 
one perspective. They do not see far enough into 
the future. In truth, one doesn't have to look 
extremely far. In ten years it may be too fate.” 

“But the 1977 Soviet constitution, as I remember, 
strongly favored stringent controls to protect the 
environment.” 

“Yes, but it also included provisions for enhanc- 
ing technology, development and production. Many 
Soviets still believe strongly in the need to exploit 
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our resources; they want to build a truly modern 
industrial society.” 

“But this is not such a bad thing, is it? I mean, 
the ideal in itself.” 

“Perhaps not strictly, but such ideals are rarely 
confined to mere abstractions. If, when put into 
practice, the results lead toward catastrophe, it 
seems right to question them. Technology includes 
the production of nuclear power as well as nuclear 
armaments. Obviously, many people view these as 
progress, otherwise we would not continue to pro- 
duce them. But equally as obvious, they contain 
the seeds of man’s destruction.” 

We talked further about the effect of technology 
on the environment and its possible consequences; 
however, it is not only the physical effects that 
bother Rasputin, but the social and psychological 
as well. The Soviet author goes beyond his envi- 
ronmentalist counterparts in the West, most of whom 
are concerned with more immediate, material 
effects. In Stalin’s time, during Russia’s great years 
of industrialization, millions of peasants abandoned 
the village for the town. Village values were some- 
how lost or declined drastically. To Rasputin, this 
spiritual setback was (and is, since the trend contin- 
ues) a cause for alarm. In The Final Stage, he 
focuses on these changing values, depicting in poi- 
gnant detail the changes wrought on a once closely- 
knit family through the eyes of a dying mother. 
Other novels as well, such as Money for Maria and 
Live and Remember, are concerned with these 
spiritual crises. Rasputin, growing up as he did in a 
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Siberian village, witnessed such aspects of village 
life first hand. ‘Your depictions of these villages, 
these people,” I said, “are crystal-like. They seem 
ultra-realistic, at least in their English versions.”’ 

“Well,” said Rasputin, “the realism has caused 
me a little trouble. People sometimes recognize 
themselves in my stories, but they usually make 
nothing of it if they perceive it themselves. It’s 
when other people notice resemblances and bring it 
to their attention that they sometimes get bothered.” 

“Is this sheer coincidence, or do your characters 
have that much in common with actual persons?” 

“The ratio of realism to invention, I'd say, is 
about fifty-fifty, but I tend to see real faces as I 
am writing. What concerns me are real fates of 
human beings.” 

‘There seems to be a touch of the messianic in 
your concerns,” I answered. ‘‘Perhaps it’s an echo 
of Solzhenitsyn.” 

At the mention of Solzhenitsyn, a wry smile 
crossed Rasputin’s face. Solzhenitsyn’s name, I've 
noticed, often brings curious smiles to Soviet lips, 
but in Rasputin’s case, it was only fleeting. His 
reaction suggested he’d done some serious thinking 
about the dissident author. “‘Have you read The 
Gulag Archipelago?” | asked. 

“Yes, | have,” he answered, then asked me the 
same question, and when I replied affirmatively, 
inquired what I thought of It. 

‘““Well,” I said, ‘Il have two reactions: as a work 
of art, it’s exceptionally powerful, filled with the 
passions of a sensitive, overwrought mind—love 
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and loyalty, as well as fierce hatred. On the other 
hand, I can’t help but suspect there’s a good deal 
of fiction in it.” 

“Why do you say that?” Rasputin asked. 

‘Too much precise detail,” I said. “Too many 
names, dates—620 pages of it—and all burning with 
emotion. I don't say it’s impossible, but it seems 
unlikely.” 

“I cannot disprove or deny the facts he presents,” 
Rasputin answered, ‘‘but it seems like an honest 
book. Solzhenitsyn did have access to the archives, 
I think, but I couldn’t say to what extent. Sutll, 
even though it appears to be an honest treatment, 
he seems angry, even malicious.” 

“But if what he says is true—the murder, the 
relentless torture—isn’t he entitled to be bitter?” 

‘Perhaps he’s entitled; perhaps it’s even natural, 
but I merely point out that it’s not a necessary 
reaction, nor a helpful one. There is another writer 
in the West—a man named Shalamov—who has 
also written about the same things, but in a more 
analytical, helpful way.” 

“It would take a saint to endure what he claims 
happened and not feel outraged.”’ 

“Outraged, yes. This is natural, perhaps desirable, 
but cruelty is not practiced in a vacuum. There 
are circumstances in which people behave inhu- 
manly for reasons which need to be understood 
and explained. In war, for example. That’s an 
extreme case, surely. But there are others.” 

“Do you make an effort to view dispassionately 
those who are destroying your beloved Lake Baikal?” 
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“No one is trying to destroy Lake Baikal, of 
course. Just as no one is intentionally destroying 
the environment. There are those who believe to the 
contrary, but this misunderstanding gets in the way 
of the problem's solution. People want to achieve 
certain things, to increase industrial output, and 
their lack of consciousness, their disregard for the 
consequences of their actions is what leads them to 
follow paths which could result in destruction. 
Unless we understand both the actions and the rea- 
sons behind the actions, we will lack the necessary 
insight to counteract them.” 

“Solzhenitsyn, too, has grave reservations about 
the possibilities of man-made progress.” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“In fact, some of his statements sound very much 
like the character in your book, Farewell to Matyo- 
ra, the old woman—”’ 

“Darya, you mean.” 

“Yes, Darya. One of the central characters who 
views the entire notion of a great society made by 
man as absurd and dangerous. If this character 
reflects your own thinking—well, even if she doesn’t 
—it’s a wonder this book was ever published.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“| mean, in one way, it seems to present the whole 
Soviet experiment in a bad light.” 

“Not at all, but it does suggest that man has some 
limitations, that occasionally he ought to stop and 
reflect on where he’s going, without plunging madly 
ahead. But, as to your first point, you may be right. 
I’m sure Farewell to Matyora would never have 
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been published in Irkutsk if it hadn’t been publis- 
hed in Moscow.” 

“That’s what I mean. It was difficult for your 
book to be published, and I think most Americans, 
after reading it, would be surprised that it was 
published at all.” 

“One must always be careful in making gener- 
alizations. Certainly this book was controversial, but 
the fact that it was published should tell you that 
Soviets sometimes disagree widely on publishing 
decisions. Certainly there are men on our boards 
and committees who see farther than others. There 
are those who see why we must be careful in chang- 
ing nature.” 

“But if man doesn’t use technology, what other 
real tools does he have to modify nature’s imper- 
fections? How can he improve his surroundings, 
if he doesn’t change nature?” 

“Man can, and should, improve his surroundings. 
The question remains, how far should he, or can 
he, go?” 

“But if he doesn't go as far as he can, who or what 
will take him further?” 

At this point, Rasputin stopped, reflected momen- 
tarily, then said slowly, “At the point where man 
has done all he can, there seems to be a vacuum, 
and men fill this vacuum in various ways, some 
include...” 

God,” I said. 

“Yes, God,” he said. | 

I glanced at my hosts, who suddenly grew more 
attentive. 
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“And you, personally,” I asked. ‘‘How do you feel 
about this vacuum?” 

Rasputin grew even more reflective and after a 
moment said in a soft voice,‘‘After years of thought, 
I feel now as though I am nearing God.” 

“nearing God,” | repeated. The others looked 
surprised, puzzling at the turn of conversation. 
There was a long pause and I asked, “In what sense 
do you mean God?” 

“In a metaphysical sense,” he said. ‘““A man needs 
some hope that there is a sensitive power in the 
universe. Men are making a god of science, and not 
only is this cold, but St could also be very danger- 
ous.” 

Rasputin did not elaborate, and | did not press 
him further on the matter. Obviously it was a sub- 
ject of deep concern to him and one that he preferred 
to think about privately. It was after ten o'clock 
when we finally left the restaurant and strolled for 
a while outside the hotel, stopping occasionally to 
take pictures. By this time the sun had disappeared, 
but there was still some light, creating a kind of 
amorphous haze. We stood peering into the gray 
dusk across the river Angara, the very stream that 
had figured so prominently in the destruction of 
Matyora. It looked peaceful now, smooth and quiet, 
but the thought of this stream becoming a merchant 
of destruction when altered by man suddenly made 
it seem monstrous. Even as we talked, I could see 
the river rising, mercilessly crushing villages sensi- 
tive hands had taken decades to build. Across the 
river, smoke was curling softly from the stacks of a 
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large factory. Looking at the billows, I could only 
wonder if Rasputin was thinking the same thing 
I was; that outward beauty often covers hidden 
terrors, that behind many a breathless scene lurks 
potential horror. After all, from a distance, the 
mushroom cloud over Hiroshima may have seemed 
beautiful to those who did not realize what lay 
beneath. 

The next night, Rasputin dropped by the hotel to 
give me an autographed copy of his most recent 
book, The Fire. That was the last I saw of him, but 
my impression of the writer lingers—a quiet, unas- 
suming artist struggling with the mysteries of the 
human psyche in conflict with itself and with nature. 


Moscow 
Kolomenskoye 


Moscow 


“This is why Americans get uptight,” I remarked, 
as we headed up Kashira Highway toward the center 
of Moscow. “At least, it’s one of the reasons.” An 
hour before, we'd landed at Domodedovo Airport, 
perhaps the world’s busiest (and noisiest). Driving 
into Moscow now, we were emerging from the vast 
birch woods into a forest of another kind. 

“What do you mean?” Maxim asked. 

“All these apartment complexes,” I said. ‘'Cripes, 
look at them. There must be millions of them, and 
they all look alike. Can’t you see how this would 
disturb the average American seeing them?” 

“No, I can’t,” he said. 

“It’s big government taking over,” I said, “uproot- 
ing every aspect of individuality. Instead of our 
children and grandchildren living in the private 
spacious homes of their ancestors, the government 
will demolish everything and cram everybody in 
tiny apartments that all look alike.” 

“Well, that does sound threatening,” Maxim said, 
“but I don’t see it happening that way. You must 
remember that for us these buildings are a big 
improvement. Our housing is getting better and 
more individualistic as times improve. Then, too, 
in a big city everybody can’t live in large private 
homes with spacious gardens. Do you have that in 
New York? Or Chicago? No, I think not. You have 
that in smaller cities, maybe, in Memphis or Peoria, 
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I can’t say. But we also have many private homes. 
You saw them in Irkutsk, and you will see them 
again. But you can’t defeat the laws of geometry or 
physics. Where there is limited space, you have to 
be governed by it.” 

We sat gazing at the endless rows of buildings 
stretching back from the highway. Maxim was silent 
for some moments, then said, “‘But you are right 
about one thing. ‘Big government’ is a problem, but 
it’s not a problem peculiar to Americans. It’s a 
problem for us, too. It threatens the entire world. 
It’s a natural consequence of population growth and 
increasing urbanization, but we feel we are trying 
to handle it in a reasonably intelligent way. We have 
a long tradition in Russia of village life and private 
homes, and many people would like to return to 
these old ways. But what if we had remained a 
simple nation of villages and few factories, as we 
were before the Socialist Revolution. Where would 
we be now? I'll tell you where we'd be: we'd all be 
dead, because Hitler would have killed us all. It was 
progress—urbanization and industrialization—that 
saved us, and we had to accomplish this ourselves. 
We had to save ourselves, because nobody else 
would have done it.” 

The Ukraina Hotel stood high on the banks of the 
river Moskva, its 170-meter spire pointing skyward 
like the finger of a prophet. Complementing its 
thousand rooms was a delightful winter garden, and 
at the top of the tower, a glass-fronted rotunda 
gave a panoramic view of Moscow’s center. 

Inside, the lobby was noisy and tense, and the 
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anxious faces of many nationals could be seen in 
the crowds. After checking in, we went immediately 
to the restaurant on the first floor, which specialized 
in Ukrainian food. 

“And what would you like to drink?” the waiter 
asked. 

“Make mine cognac,” I said, but the waiter 
glanced at his watch and said, “I’m sorry. It’s only 
1:30. We don’t serve spirits before two o'clock.” 

“Oh, really,” I said. We’d encountered this rule 
before, but somehow I thought it might not be en- 
forced in Moscow. 

“Oh, yes,” the waiter responded. “It’s been in 
force here for several months now. The new rules 
actually started back tn the summer of ’85.” 

“Certainly all this must mean some lost revenue 
for the restaurant here,” I said. ‘‘And some dissatis- 
faction from your customers.” 

“Of course,” the waiter replied, “but overall, it’s 
a good thing, I’m sure. It’s something we have need- 
ed for a long time.” 

After he left, Lev said, “The thing is, this 
campaign has been in the works for years: I's a 
problem that’s hurting us dearly, but it’s an old 
problem. It was a problem under the tsars, but it’s 
also being a problem under socialism. It’s just that 
we have always had worse problems until recent 
years, and we were also lacking leadership. I mean, 
the vigorous leadership that it takes to put over a 
campaign like this.” 

“You mean the campaign’s unpopular?” 

“Well, Russians do like to drink, you know. That’s 
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why we have the problem in the first place. But if 
Lenin had lived, we would have had the moral 
leadership to fight it. Lenin could have overcome 
the opposition...” 

“You mean, Khrushchev, Brezhnev ... they all 
like to drink too much to lead a campaign against 
It.” 

“Well, take your alcohol problem in the U.S. 
Better yet, take your drug problem. If a president 
decided to attack the drug problem in the U.S., coutd 
he be successful if it were known he popped pills 
after dinner every day? I think not. A leader must 
lead. Now, we have a real leader, who, incidentally, 
is not a drinker.” 

“Gorbachov’s not a drinker?” 

“I’m sure he’s a very light drinker, if he drinks 
at all.” 

Just before dinner that evening, we were watching 
a news program from Vladivostok, where Gorba- 
chov was visiting with his wife Raisa. The Gorba- 
chovs were standing in the streets downtown, hold- 
ing an interview in the rain with the passers-by. 
Raisa was holding an umbrella over her husband's 
head as he fielded questions from the crowds. 

“You see how Gorbachov goes among the people?” 
Lev asked. “Would Reagan do that in America?” 

“Brezhnev did that, too,’”’ Maxim said, ‘‘and so 
did Khrushchev. They followed Lenin, but Stalin 
was not the type.” 

“What about Andropov and Chernyenko?” I asked. 

“You can’t count them,” Maxim said. “They were 
for the most part sick all the time.” 
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The crowds were moving in close around Gorba- 
chov. He seemed gracious, confident: his voice was 
by turn gentle, vigorous and compelling, but the 
questions put to him were blunt. “These vodka 
lines are too long,” one young man in his twenties 
complained. ‘“‘What can I do about it?” 

“Get out of line,” Gorbachov shot back, causing 
howls of laughter, but when the laughter died down, 
he patiently explained how since the campaign 
against alcoholism started the previous year he'd 
received thousands of letters thanking him, partic- 
ularly from wives who wrote that for the first 
time in years their husbands were coming home 
sober; instead of being blind drunk, they were now 
actually able to see their children. 

“You see what a man this Gorbachov 1s,” Lev 
said happily after the program went off the air. 
Everyone in the room was beaming. “Yea, sir,” 
he said, ‘we have finally got ourselves a leader, 
haven't we? Now just watch what we can do.”... 

“Ves, of course, we have a problem with alcohol- 
ism,” Alla Zakharova was saying, “but we are 
taking steps to improve it. What are you doing 
about drugs in America?” 

“Not nearly enough,” [| said. 

It had been nearly two years since I'd visited 
Alla’s classroom in the fall of 1984, but I'd called 
her soon after we arrived in Moscow. She’d married 
in the meantime, and was now expecting her first 
child, but she came by the Hotel Ukraina the next 
day with presents for my family. We sat out in front, 
chatting and gazing at the large statue of Taras 
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Shevchenko, the Ukrainian poet. “The thing 1s,” 
she said, “it’s difficult, even for a man of Gorba- 
chov’s charm and sense of justice to wage a fair 
campaign against drinking. You can imagine the 
problems. The supply is reduced, there is not enough 
to go around and people get angry having to stand 
in line so long.” 

“Are the lines the main objection?” 

“No, the lines are a consequence of the lack of 
supply. Most of us support reducing the supply, 
but the problem is the way it’s distributed. Some 
people feel it’s unfair because the alcoholics—the 
ones who have abused the system all along—are 
the very ones who somehow work themselves up 
to the head of the line, while those who have always 
been careful to drink in moderation are the ones 
who have the hardest time getting supplied. There 
are many who never drink vodka at all—except 
at weddings or some important occasion—and they 
have more trouble getting served than those who 
drink in excess every day.” 

“There are always those who abuse the rules,” 
I said. ‘We have the same problem with food stamps 
in the United States.” 

“Well,” Alla smiled, ‘nothing important was ever 
achieved without trouble. And we Soviets are 
certainly accustomed to trouble. But we shall work 
this out because we all recognize the importance 
of this campaign in improving our country and 
building socialism.” 

We were sitting there, still gazing at Shevchenko, 
but presently we got up and walked around his 
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monument. There were flowers at the foot of the 
statue, and tiny shafts of light were glistening from 
the moisture on the petals. ‘He looks sad,” I said, 
staring up at his face. 

Alla read the words on the monument: “...with 
gently spoken, kindly words pray, friends, remem- 
ber me.” 

Then she said, ‘Maybe he’s thinking about Cher- 
nobyl. If so, I can see why he may be sad.” As she 
said this, a fine fat crow strutted around the statue 
just in front of an aging gentleman who was laying 
a wreath of flowers at the statue’s base. Noticing 
the crow, the man said, “Imagine what this old 
fellow has seen in his three hundred years. He has 
seen Lenin and Pushkin, maybe even Peter the 
Great.”” When I looked puzzled, he said, “You didn’t 
know these crows live to be 300 years old?” 

“No,” I said, “I’ve never heard that, but I'd be 
inclined to doubt it.” 

“No, it’s true,” he said, ‘we have known it because 
Pugachov has told us.” 

“Pugachov?” I said. ‘‘How did Pugachov know 
such a thing?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered, “but he knew. 
Because Pushkin told us he did. Didn’t you read 
The Captain's Daughter?” He smiled, then wandered 
off in the direction of the river. 

“Was he kidding?” I asked Alla, as he disappeared 
down the path. 

“I don’t know,” she said, “it’s difficult to tell, but 
from the way he was walking, he could be one of 
those at the head of the vodka line.” 
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“Now, what in your opinion is wrong with us?” 
the writer named Dmitri asked. We were in Lev 
Knyazev’s room, watching the Goodwill Games 
during prime time. “I mean, what would be your 
criticisms of our country, if you were honest?” 

“ff I were blunt, you mean?” 

“Yes, please be blunt. We're interested in knowing 
these things—because we're interested in improv- 
ing.” 

“That’s right,” said Lev. “It hasn’t always been 
that way, but we now have new confidence. Ours 
is still a young nation, you know. And for too many 
years we were so occupied in mere survival that 
we didn't have much time for self-improvement. 
So maybe we were a little defensive, but now, over 
the past several decades, we can see what we've 
accomplished.” 

“We're not interested in resting on our laurels, 
however,” said Dmitri. ‘““We're interested in how we 
can improve even more. So be frank, please.” 

“Well,” I said, “services in the USSR need improv- 
ing. Clerks and officials try to be helpful, | think, 
but it’s too hard to find restrooms. And those you 
do find are sometimes in pretty bad shape.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I agree,” said Dmitri, ‘we all recognize 
that, and I hope we're taking steps to change it.”’ 

‘‘Also, the elevators often don’t work, even here 
in the Ukraina, and the waiters and waitresses 
don’t really hustle, which means you have to stand 
in line too long. I also wish there were more news- 
papers and magazines. In general things move much 
slower here—there’s a lot of security checks going 
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on that maybe we aren’t used to at home. Also, the 
taxi drivers drive too fast.” 

“Yes, all these things are true,”’ said Dmitri, “and 
I have faith that we’re hard at work on them. But 
these are small things, don’t you think? Problems 
that will be handled as time goes by. We’re like a 
large family living on a budget. If we take some- 
thing from here, we must try to see where it best 
serves at the moment. But what about the larger 
questions?” 

“The larger questions?” I said. “The larger ques- 
tions will require more explanation. Let's save them 
for later, when we're not watching the Goodwill 
Games.” 

‘Good idea,” he said... 

“Yes, this is Dr. Golden’s home,” a deep voice 
answered, “but she’s not here now. Could you call 
back after eight o’clock?”’ 

I assured the man I could and happily put down 
the receiver. At last I’d tracked down the elusive 
Dr. Lilly Golden. It hadn’t been easy, since all I'd 
known when I arrived in Moscow three days before 
was her name. I'd first heard of Lilly Golden from 
Sharon Tennison at the Center for US-USSR Initia- 
tives in San Francisco, but I knew little about her 
except that her family was originally from Alabama, 
my home state. It took me three days to determine 
that she had a daughter who worked for Moscow 
News, and through that newspaper I was able to 
locate Dr. Golden’s telephone number. 

At ten after eight I called back and found Dr. 
Golden anxiously awaiting my call. “What are you 
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doing now?” she asked, after a few words of intro- 
duction. 

Tonight?” I said. I started to say that the night 
was almost over, but I didn’t have a chance to 
answer. 

“T’ll be right over,’ she said in flawless English, 
but with a hybrid accent. “Meet me out front in 
twenty minutes.” 

“Wait,” I said. “How will I know you? Some- 
times there’s a crowd at the entrance.” 

“That’s easy,” she said. “I’m the only black in 
town who's fat, fifty and female.” 

Thirty minutes later, I saw a black woman in her 
fifties seemingly hugging a lightpost just outside the 
Ukraina’s entrance. As I walked down the steps 
toward her, the woman turned and smiled shyly. 

“Dr. Golden, I presume?” I said. 

She laughed heartily and said, ‘Well, I must seem 
as much out of place to you as Dr. Livingston seemed 
in Africa.” She laughed again, as we walked through 
the park toward the river. “But I’m not, really,” 
she explained. “This is my home; Russian is my 
native language. And, incidentally, even though | 
look black, I'm actually a mulatto. My mother was 
a white woman from Ohio.” 

Dr. Golden looked black, all right—with a broad 
nose and Afro hairdo—but her accent was an eerie 
mixture of Yankee, Russian and Southern Negro. 
We got into her car and drove down Kutuzovsky 
Prospect to a quiet residential street near Moscow's 
centre. We pulled into a secluded driveway, then 
came to a sudden stop. As we left the car, heading 
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for the elevator, I noticed that Dr. Golden took off 
her windshield wipers and stuffed them into her 
purse. 

“Is that customary?” I asked, as we went up the 
elevator. 

‘Well, it’s necessary,” she said. ‘Some boys in this 
neighborhood collect them, but I’ve contributed to 
their collection once too often.” 

“What about your hubcaps?” I asked. 

“No, they’re too big,” she said. “These boys 
don't fool with hubcaps. They're just up to a little 
mischief. But mischief can be mighty irritating 
sometimes.” 

Inside the three-room apartment, Dr. Golden 
introduced me to her son-in-law, Yuri, husband of 
her daughter Lenya, and a photo-journalist specializ- 
ing in ballet. Yuri’s pictures, including some dazzl- 
ing portraits of Lenya, covered one wall, but most 
of the space was taken up with African pictures 
and sculptures, except for one large portrait of 
Jesse Jackson. 

“As you can see,” Dr. Golden said, ‘my chief 
interest is African studies, particularly African art 
and music.” The telephone rang, and I noticed that 
my hostess spoke Russian with little or no accent. 
Hanging up, she said, “That was Lenya. I’m sorry 
she couldn’t be here to meet you, but she’s working 
on a play. She’s a brilliant actress, you know, be- 
sides being a journalist and a former tennis cham- 
pion.” She nodded at Yuri. “This fellow is a very 
lucky man.” Yuri grinned in agreement, then went 
off to the kitchen to make tea, and Dr. Golden said, 
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‘““He’s a very devoted son-in-law—and he also makes 
good tea.” Then she leaned back on her couch and 
said, “I suppose you're wondering what a black 
mammy like me is doing in a city like Moscow.” 

“Not any more than you’re wondering what a 
white Southerner like me is doing in a black woman's 
apartment. Nevertheless,” | told her, “I think your 
story must be far more interesting than mine.” 

She laughed and said, “‘Well, it is an unusual story, 
but then my parents were not the ordinary run of 
folks, as they say. My father, John Oliver Golden, 
was born in Alabama or Mississippi, we’re not sure 
which, in 1887. What we do know is that he was 
working as a waiter in Clarksdale, Misstssippi when 
he was drafted into the Army in 1918. He wasn’t 
in the Army long because the war ended six months 
later, but it did give him a chance to get out of the 
South, to escape from the plantation mentality. Be- 
cause of that he later got a chance to go to college, 
to Tuskegee Institute in Alabama where Booker 
T. Washington and George Washington Carver 
taught. He learned agriculture there, became a 
specialist in cotton and somehow managed to get to 
the Soviet Union when he was thirty-eight. He 
learned Russian and came back to Alabama and 
formed a group of sixteen young men, all graduates 
of Tuskegee, and returned to Russia in 1931, taking 
his proteges and their families with him. The Rus- 
sians liked these people and needed them because 
they were growing a lot of cotton around Tashkent 
and these Alabamans were experts in cotton produc- 
tion. The families signed contracts with the USSR 
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Ministry of Agriculture, then went down to Tashkent 
in the Uzbek Republic to work.” 

“What about your mother?” I asked. 

“Oh, she and Papa met in America in the 1920s. 
Her name was Bertha Bialek. She was white, as 
I mentioned, and very proficient in business, book- 
keeping, secretarial work, etc.. They came here 
together on a German ship that stopped first in 
Hamburg, then in Leningrad. It must have been a 
wild, wild way to begin a marriage but they made 
it, they thrived, and they were very popular with 
the Russians, who as a rule don’t show much racial 
prejudice. Papa was elected to the city council and 
taught at the Tashkent Institute of Irrigation. Oh, 
it was a very successful venture, for all these fami- 
lies. But one man, George Crockett—I heard he'd 
become a congressman or something big like that— 
missed the boat by a few minutes. I'll bet he’s spent 
a lot of time wondering what his life would be like 
if he hadn't missed that boat. But they were all 
successful, and I] wrote a small book about them 
called Africans in Russia. 

“So what about you, yourself?” I asked. “How 
did you fit in the picture?” At this point Yuri called 
us into the kitchen where we continued the conver- 
sation over tea and cookies. 

“Oh,” Dr. Golden said, when we got settled once 
again, “I came along in 1934, three years after the 
group arrived. | was born in Tashkent, went to 
school there and studied Russian as a child. I never 
studied English, but I learned it at home from my 
parents. I went to the university and got interested in 
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African studies and made that my specialty. Aside 
from music and art, I teach history and am also 
a researcher at the Africa Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. We had a lot of famous visi- 
tors in Tashkent because of Papa, and once I rode 
to Moscow with Paul Robeson and W. E. B. Du 
Bois. Did you know Dr. Du Bois? He was a wonder- 
ful old gentleman, 95 when he died, but still very 
alert, very feisty. He finally decided to become a 
member of the Party in the last years of his life. I 
don’t know why he did it. Maybe because the Civil 
Rights movement was not going well at that time, 
maybe he thought it was a last act of defiance 
against white society in America.” 

‘It did get some attention in America,” I said, 
“but not nearly as much as Baryshnikov’'s or Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s defections. It may, however, have 
contributed toward people thinking of Martin 
Luther King as a communist.” 

“Was Dr. King a Communist?” Dr. Golden asked. 
“I mean, in his heart, do you think?” 

“No,” I said, “neither in his heart nor in his 
actions. I don’t think he even knew much about 
communism.” 

“Anyway, I graduated from Moscow State Uni- 
versity, and some years later met an African student 
named Hanga, from Oxford University, who had 
come to Moscow. He liked me so much, he said, 
he couldn’t leave, so he transferred to Lumumba 
University here. We married and had one daughter, 
my Lenya, then he went to Zanzibar and got caught 
up in the politics there. He wanted me to come with 
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him, but tt was too dangerous, and | didn’t want to 
bring Lenya. Besides, we were having some person- 
al troubles by then. My husband had reverted to 
his Muslim ways, and I couldn't abide being a Mus- 
lim wife, being told to do this, do that—it was very 
difficult for me as an educated woman to act in that 
way.” 

“So you divorced?” 

“No, Hanga was assassinated. He’d become an 
important political figure by the time of Zanzibar’s 
independence. It was very sad, but it was a long 
time ago. Now I live here with my Lenya and my 
Yuri and we are very happy, very busy. I would like 
to visit the United States, out of curiosity, to see 
for myself the state of Alabama, where my father’s 
people were from. Yes, it would be quite interest- 
ing, because he was in my opinion a great man to 
have overcome such hardships. My mother was 
also a great woman. She lived with us until her 
recent death. But during the war, she gave all the 
money she had, everything she’d saved since she'd 
been in Russia, toward the purchase of a tank for 
the front, to help her adopted country.” 

“And your father?” I asked. 

“And my father? Well, you see, I never really 
knew him, although it seems I remember him well. 
He died in 1940, when he was only 53, a victim of a 
hard and trying life, especially during his young- 
er years. But now he serves as an inspiration, not 
only for me, but for many people throughout our 
country. All those black families—they have scat- 
tered and spread and intermarried, all tn such a 
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short span of years, just over a half century—but 
they still remember him. They remember him well.” 

It was nearly one o’clock in the morning when I 
looked at my watch, astounded at the hour. Dr. Gol- 
den and Yuri hopped in the car, and away we head- 
ed back to the Ukraina. When she dropped me off 
at the entrance, I invited her to Alabama, and she 
said she’d like to come very much. “I'd especially 
like to see Tuskegee,” she said before telling me 
goodby... 

“You say you want these sister city relationships,” 
I said, “but Mobile has been working for four years 
to try to get one started, and you seem to be evasive 
about the whole thing.” I was talking with Yuri 
Menchikov, assistant director of the Association for 
Friendship with Foreign Countries. We were at 
his headquarters on Kalinin Prospect, a quaint 19th 
century estate, formerly the home of a millionaire 
textile manufacturer. “Seriously,” I said, ‘‘what are 
we supposed to do?” 

“What do you think might be the problem?” 
Menchikov asked. He was a forthright young man in 
his thirties, seemingly eager to help. 

“I don’t know,” I said. ‘‘That’s why I’m here. 
Next week I'll be in Rostov-on-Don to talk to the 
Mayor, but I understand everything works through 
Moscow.” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s true we try to work through 
a centralized authority. We feel it makes for better 
efficiency, but sometimes it takes longer. There ts 
a question here of reciprocity and understanding, 
I think. For example, we want to set up an arrange- 
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ment so that we will provide for your group’s expenses 
while you are our guests, and we hope that you 
will do the same. But Americans like to send thirty 
or forty tourists at a time, and we are only able to 
send five, plus the fact that we must put you up at a 
hotel since our homes are generally not large enough 
to accommodate you, and you can put us up in your 
own homes. Also, it’s much more expensive for our 
people to travel. There are problems, you see.” 

‘There are problems to everything,” I said, “but 
they can be worked out if both parties are willing 
to try.” 

“And we are willing. We are even anxious, but 
we're not going to make on unfair agreement. We 
don’t want these relationships to be political—so 
that they become playthings for radical politicians. 
Ten years ago we had relationships with Seattle, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Oakland and a few more 
American cities. But after Afghanistan, only Seattle 
kept their relationship with Tashkent. All the others 
were dropped. We don’t want that to happen again. 
We put a lot of time and effort into our relation- 
ships, and we want them to be strong, mutually 
beneficial and lasting. Something that will support 
the larger US-Soviet relationship.” 

“I couldn't agree more,” | said, and Menchikov 
appeared anxious to cooperate. A few minutes later, 
as we stepped out the front door, I wondered what 
his instructions would be to the folks in Rostov-on- 
Don. 

At his office on Gorky Street, Anatoli Belyayev, 
editor of Twentieth Century and Peace, \ooked at 
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me measuringly and asked, ‘“‘Why is it that your 
senators and congressmen from Alabama are so 
anti-Soviet?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “‘Why don’t you ask them?”’ 

“Believe me, I’d like to,” Belyayev said, “but of 
course, there’s not much chance of our coming tnto 
contact.”” He went on to explain that very few U.S. 
Officials visited the USSR and that Soviets had a 
hard time understanding their views because they 
were unacquainted with the reasoning behind their 
complaints. “We would like to learn from them 
specifically what they object to in our society, not 
just general anti-Soviet tripe but reasonable criti- 
cisms. After all, we are a dynamic, developing 
society, just like Lenin said. We're not perfect, but 
we are improving. We want to improve and we're 
willing to listen to constructive criticism. We want 
to know what people think about us, even if it’s 
bad, because unless we’re aware, we don't know 
what we're up against.” 

‘Is this something new?” I asked. “This doesn’t 
sound like the old Russia. It doesn’t sound like 
what I’ve heard before.” 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

“Well, when I first came here in ’66, most people 
were friendly, but really a bit defensive. A visitor 
could offer no suggestions, no criticisms, without 
heated denials and explanations.” 

“Yes, well, we have changed in twenty years, of 
course. In 1966, we'd only had a few years to devote 
ourselves to improving our society. Before that, we 
were constantly under attack. In great danger of 
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not surviving as a nation. Now that we have repulsed 
every attack against us, we have begun to make 
some real progress, we have gained a lot of confi- 
dence so that now we can look at ourselves more 
candidly. 

“Has this change been speeded up since Gorba- 
chov became general secretary?” 

“Some, yes—but I think that all along we've been 
willing to listen to constructive criticism. We are no 
more willing to listen to hysterical anti-Soviet 
charges today than we ever were. But surely you’ve 
observed that there’s a good bit of healthy debate 
between our citizens and our officials.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen it,” I said. 

‘As much as in America, perhaps?” 

“Not quite,” I said. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I’m sure there are differences, 
but what we'd like to do is print some of your col- 
leagues’ opinions in our journal, some of their real- 
istic criticisms, and I hope you'll be able to convince 
them to contribute something.” 

“And you'll print them word for word? No 
changes?” 

“Word for word,” he said. 

“I'll see what I can do,” I said. 
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Kolomenskoye 


“No, I’m not a dissident,” the guide named Alex 
said as he led us through the damp grounds of Kolo- 
menskoye village on the outskirts of Moscow, “but 
I’m very much a liberal, which means my views 
are not the most popular among my contempo- 
raries. My greatest hope is to see all of Pasternak’s 
works published. Then I think we Soviets will realize 
just how great a writer he really was. Haven’t you 
read Pasternak?” 

“Only Dr. Zhivago,” | said. We were standing 
before the Church of the Ascension. The tent-shaped 
structure rose from the steep bank of the river Mosk- 
va, blending in smoothly with the surrounding land- 
scape. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” Alex said, as we passed the 
garden near the servants’ quarters. ‘‘Pasternak was 
one of our most versatile poets and prose writers. 
He could have set this place to music.” 

We walked in the rain from building to building, 
under the spreading branches of green oak trees 
several centuries old. 

“This was once the tsar’s village,” Alex explained, 
waving his hand toward the winding Moskva, ‘‘and 
what a beautiful site it was, don’t you agree?” 

“Fit for a tsar,” I said. 

“No, fit for the people,” he corrected me. “Only 
a greedy monarch would keep a place like this to 
himself. Besides being attractive, however, this is 
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one of the most historic places in Russia. This was 
the scene of many battles in Russia's struggle against 
the Tartars. And from here Ivan Bolotnikov laid 
siege to Moscow for five weeks. Do you know him? 
He was the first peasant to lead a revolt against the 
tsar, a forerunner of Pugachov and Stenka Razin.” 

Standing on a nearby bluff was another church, 
this one a huge, five-pillared structure known as the 
Church of the Beheading of John the Baptist. 

“This one,”’ said Alex, ‘was built in 1547, only 
shortly after the Church of the Ascension.” 

“It seems extravagant to have built two such 
elegant churches so close together,” I remarked as 
we headed toward the estate’s museum. 

“The tsars were extravagant,” said Alex. 

Inside the museum, we approached a huge model 
of an elaborate wooden palace. ‘‘This is an even 
better example of extravagance,” Alex said. “Look 
at this.” He waved his hand over the palace, a vast 
panorama of simulated timbers, backed by covered 
passages and canopies, and buttressed by sumptuous 
carvings. “It stood for a hundred years—during the 
times of Peter the Great and Louis the XIV—and 
was considered by many as the eighth wonder of the 
world.” 

“What happened to it?” I asked. 

“It was finally demolished by Catherine the Great. 
It had become too dilapidated. Wood doesn't last 
forever, you know. Besides, tsars change their 
tastes easily.” 

A little while later, on the other side of the 
grounds, I said, ‘““This wooden structure seems to 
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have lasted. We were standing in the log cabin of 
Peter the Great, which had been built in 1702 and 
which still looked in pretty good shape. 

“Yes, it has,” he said, ‘‘but it wasn't built here. 
It was brought from Arkhangelsk, possibly as a 
reminder that Peter was a different kind of tsar. 
Though he was a tyrant, he was a tyrant of the 
people, as well as a man of action. If you deserved 
to be shot, Peter would not order you shot by an 
executioner, he would shoot you himself.” 

‘“There’s something to be said for the personal 
touch,” I said. 

Leaving the grounds, we walked back up the en- 
trance way to the taxi stand. “‘Would you like a cup 
of tea?” Alex asked me, and when | said yes, we 
stepped over to the guides’ quarters. Alex had once 
been a teacher, he said, but he was now working 
part-time as a guide while finishing requirements 
on his doctor’s degree. “I have read all of Paster- 
nak’s works,” he said, ‘and I want all Soviets to 
read them, too.” 

“Even the weak ones?” I satd. 

“There are no weak ones,” he said, sternly, then 
grinned. ‘‘But some are stronger than others, per- 
haps.” 

“So why hasn’t Dr. Zhivago been published yet?” 
[ asked. 

“The committee decided it was not a strong 
enough work. But, of course, I disagree.” 

“You don’t think there are other reasons, like the 
fact that it gives too realistic an impression of the 
Revolution, or maybe because Pasternak was Jewish?” 
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At this, Alex smirked and said, “The first reason 
might have some validity, but the second is laugha- 
ble. The truth is, Jewish writers can get things pub- 
lished when no one else can. Jews have far more 
members in the Writers Union than anybody else, 
they practically run the television industry, as well 
as the publishing industry—editors, journalists, ar- 
tists of all kinds.” 

“You mean to say the Jews here are not oppres- 
sed? I can tell you don’t subscribe to the Reader’s 
Digest.” 

“What’s the Reader’s Digest?” he asked, and 
when I explained that it was America’s most influen- 
tial publication and that it often printed articles 
about Soviet oppression of the Jews, he bristled 
and said, “Imagine—the Soviet Union being charged 
with Jewish oppression. The USSR, more than 
any country in the world has taken positive steps 
to eliminate Jewish discrimination. It’s a fact, I 
don’t make this up, you can ask anyone. Haven't 
you heard of the pogroms?” 

“Yes, but we are talking about today,” I said. 
“I'm not bringing up Negro slavery.” 

“Well, maybe you should. Everything is relative 
to the past. People cannot be expected to reach 
perfection overnight. We still have prejudice here, 
of course, despite everything the government does, 
just as you do in America, Just as does every country 
in the world, but I still say the USSR has taken 
more direct action to eliminate discrimination than 
any other country ever has. Lenin demolished the 
ghettoes, put a stop to the pogroms, extended free 
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education to Jews, offered specialized training and 
even encouraged cultural activities in Yiddish—I 
doubt seriously the U.S. government has ever done 
as much for Jews. Yet, just as in America, discrimi- 
nation remains—but it’s private, not public. After 
all, people are not perfect.” 

“Why then do Jews claim they are oppressed? 
Why these refuseniks? Why do dissidents come to 
Our country saying their life is intolerable, that 
they have been demoted, or dismissed from jobs, 
that they are harrassed and persecuted? Why do 
they say these things? Are they all lying?” 

“Lying, no. Expressing a point of view, yes. Re- 
fuseniks comprise about 3%, of Soviet Jews. Every 
country should be so lucky in satisfying so many of 
their citizens. What about Negroes in your country? 
Do you think only 3% of them would say they were 
discriminated against? I think not, but there’s always 
a certain number of people who are dissatisfied. 
Some of these people are not able to compete, to 
keep up. Others are so gifted they feel they deserve 
more than their comrades. When their relatively 
small number comes to the United States, your 
press gives them so much coverage people think 
they must be in the majority, but they’re not. Most 
Jews in the Soviet Union know the score. They feel 
like they’re a great part of this country and have a 
role in running it.”’ 

“What is it that makes some Soviets prejudiced 
against Jews, then? Individuals, I mean.” 

“Ah, I will tell you—If you promise not to think 
I am prejudiced, myself.” 
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“I promise,” I said. 

“It is the Jews, themselves.” 

“The Jews, themselves?” 

“Yes, they are a good people, I think. But not 
perfect. They have their faults. I try to remain objec- 
tive, to see things as they are, and I feel I speak 
the truth about this. Jews, like any other peoples, 
have both good and bad characteristics. They are 
kindly people, I think, and very talented, but some 
act as if they are better than other ethnic groups. 
Maybe they really think they’re God’s chosen people. 
Then, too, they sometimes ‘use’ their Jewishness. 
If they don’t get what they want, they cry to high 
heaven: ‘Discrimination! Discrimination!’ Sometimes 
this is enough to frighten off Soviet bureaucrats 
and they get their way, but at the expense of some- 
one else who then tends to resent them. ‘Look at 
him,’ they say, ‘he cries discrimination against Jews 
and gets what he wants. If I cry discrimination 
against Russians, people will say, You poor sap, 
how can you be discriminated against? You're a 
Russian—you're in the majority.’ ”’ 

As we left the park, I shook hands with Alex 
and thanked him for the tour and his candor. “You 
make a good case for Soviet officials,” I said, ‘but 
tell me, do you honestly hold any prejudices against 
Jews, yourself?” 

“Well, I’m only human,” he admitted, “I do the 
best I can, I try to think kindly of all people, and 
I believe I succeed most of the time. To me, the 
Jews are pretty good people and, in general, an asset 
to our country.” 


Tula 


At the Tula Railway Station, we were met by 
Slava Anikayev and his daughter, Irena. “It has 
been a long time since we’ve seen you,” Slava said, 
giving me a bear hug. Actually, it has been less than 
two years since I'd first met Slava and his wife Emma 
in Red Square and had traveled with them and Lev 
Knyazev to the village of Petrischevo on a memo- 
rable all-day outing. I conveyed Lev’s regrets at 
not being able to come himself (due to seeing his 
daughter Nadya to the plane for her return trip 
to Vladivostok), then asked about Emma. 

“Oh, Emma’s wonderful,” Slava said. ‘“‘She’s back 
at the flat cooking dinner for us. It should be almost 
ready by the time we get there.” 

As we drove toward his home, Slava gave us a 
quick tour around Tula with a running commentary. 
“Tula has a population of over half a million now,” 
he announced, after we turned down Lenin Pros- 
pekt toward a large rectangular Kremlin in the 
center of town. ‘Well, over half a million, in fact, 
and growing fast.”” Further on, we passed baroque 
churches, schools, and several public buildings of a 
more classical style, as well as bronze-and-granite 
statues of Lenin and Tolstoy. ‘‘Tula successfully 
resisted the Tartars,” Slava went on, “and has been 
a center of the iron-making industry and gun- 
making for three centuries.”’ As we passed a brick 
fence, he added, ‘‘That marks as far as the fascists 
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got in 1941. They were after our plants, but we 
heroically defended our city against them. Did you 
know that Tula is now a Hero city? It’s true—since 
1976. There are not many Hero cities in the USSR 
you know, maybe fifteen at the most.” 

Ten minutes later, we arrived at Slava’s second 
story flat, where we found Emma still cooking, and 
Vladick, their eleven-year-old son, playing on the 
floor with toy cannons. We exchanged gifts (Slava 
gave me opera records; | gave him a Johnny Cash 
cassette), relaxed a bit and refreshed ourselves with 
milk and pastries. ‘Dinner will not be ready for 
two more hours,” Emma confessed. “Why don’t 
you visit Tolstoy’s house while you’re waiting?” 

“Why is it taking so long?”’ Slava wanted to know. 
“This is a special occasion.” 

“That’s why it’s taking so long,” Emma answered. 
Then we were off in search of Tolstoy. 

Yasnaya Polyana, home of the great novelist, 
lies nine miles southwest of downtown Tula amid 
green rolling hills and magnificent forests. Despite 
its fame and beauty, however, it was deserted when 
we arrived early that afternoon. 

“Where's all the people?” I asked, as we drove 
up to one of the main houses and got out. 

“It’s Monday,” Slava said. ‘“‘The museum's closed 
today, but the director is making an exception for 
us. In fact, he’s coming especially to meet you.” 

Inside the museum, however, the director was 
nowhere around. Instead, a young woman named 
Valeria showed us about. The house itself was 
impressive, the antiques, the portraits by Repin and 
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Kramskoy, the 20,000-book library, but even more 
impressive were the grounds beyond. 

‘Let us see where Count Tolstoy is buried,” 
Slava said, as we stepped outside. ‘‘You have seen 
the tomb of Napoleon, or Tutankhamon?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen them both,” I said. 

“Then you will be even more impressed with the 
burial site of Tolstoy.” 

We struck out down a dirt path leading through 
a grove of great oaks, past gardens trim and well- 
cultivated. ‘Lev Nikolaevich planted many of these 
gardens himself,” Valeria said. ‘““He loved to work in 
the fields and feel the earth in his fingers. It made 
him feel closer to nature. It gave him an inner 
strength most people do not have.” She pointed to a 
house nearby. “It also made him feel close to the 
peasants. Do you know Count Tolstoy ran a school 
for peasants and taught them how to read? Of course, 
it angered the tsar and many of Tolstoy’s collea- 
gues. ‘Teaching peasants how to read?’ they said. 
‘Why, the next thing you know they'll be question- 
ing the rights of tsars and nobles. Why, maybe 
they'll even be asking for democracy, even be want- 
ing to vote.’ She smiled and turned back toward 
me. ‘“‘I guess they saw the handwriting on the wall.” 

Half a mile on, we heard footsteps behind us. 
Turning, we saw the director, Viktor Karlov, who'd 
come to join us on our stroll. ““Welcome to Yasnaya 
Polyana,” he said, “I'm sorry I’m late, but it’s good 
you could come on our day off because it’s not the 
same with thousands of tourists milling around. 
Now, it’s just as It was in the days when Lev Nikola- 
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evich lived here. What you see its what he saw.” 
He motioned at the giant trees emerging from the 
thick, jungle-like forest. The wind was blowing 
cool and gentle through the oaks and pines, spread- 
ing a soft calm to the surrounding wood. We circled 
through the estate, eventually reaching a clearing 
which the director described as Tolstoy’s favorite 
sitting spot. “This is where he came to contemplate,” 
Viktor said. We sat on a bench nearby, Slava’s child- 
ren on each side of me. 

Eventually, we made our way past an open space 
where men were working the fields, then on through 
the oaks and pines to a thicket on Stary Zakaz Hill. 
There at the end of a winding path was a small green 
mound covered with clover and grass, with rich 
ferns growing from the top. “This is where Tolstoy 
asked to be buried,” Viktor Karlov said, ‘‘and his 
wishes were carried out, although he died some 
distance from here.” 

“It’s not what I pictured,” I said to Slava. “Certain- 
ly not after you mentioned the tomb of Napoleon.” 

“Tolstoy was a humble man,” Slava said. 

“That’s why he is beloved by us. He could have 
lived in wealthy splendor all his life, like any other 
rich man, but he had a heart.” He touched his chest 
softly. ‘‘He felt deeply for those who were not as 
privileged as others.” 

I stepped past a large bent birch and laid some 
flowers on the grave, observing that those already 
there were still fresh. 

“Yes,"’ said Viktor, “they were laid here day be- 
fore yesterday by the premier of France.” 
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“The premier of France?” I said. 

“Yes,” he said, “they were laid here by Francois 
Mitterrand. And he also commented on the humble- 
ness of the grave.” 

We stood there, staring at the mound. The only 
sound was the whispering of wind through the trees 
overhead, and the rustling of squirrels in the leaves 
nearby. 

“The fascists tried to burn down the house,” 
Viktor Karlov was telling us after we returned to 
the museum. “This very house where Tolstoy wrote 
War and Peace. Did you know the Nazis occupied 
this place?”” We were standing out tn the back gar- 
den looking up at the room where Tolstoy had writ- 
ten his great book. 

“I know something about the occupation from 
Yevtushenko’s movie Kindergarten,” I said, “but | 
didn’t know they tried to burn it down. The question 
is, why didn't they? It would seem to have been an 
easy enough task.” 

“Ordinarily, it would have been, but the Germans 
left in a hurry, and the partisans and villagers 
were watching them like cats, suspecting what they 
might try to do. When the Germans were forced 
to retreat, they set the house on fire and left mes- 
sages that it had been mined with bombs which 
would soon explode. The local people came up 
quickly, disregarding the warning as a bluff, and 
went to work to put out the fire. People came from 
miles around and started a bucket brigade.” He 
pointed over to a shed nearby. “They got water 
from the well here and passed it by hand from per- 
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son to person. Before they left, the Nazis tried to 
destroy all the buckets and stem the water supply, 
but it didn’t work. The people came and worked 
together, and even though they had no equipment, 
they saved the house from ruin. It was heavily dam- 
aged, but it was saved.” 

On our way back to the car, we walked around 
the side of the house through a grove of thick 
cedars. ‘““This place enthralls me,” Slava said, ‘“‘every 
time I come here. Sometimes, I equate it with the 
earth itself. So beautiful, such great natural won- 
ders, yet how dangerously close it has come to de- 
struction by the forces of evil.” 

Back at Slava’s apartment, Emma served up a 
huge meal—hot, spicy and scrumptious. As we ate, 
I remarked that this part of the world had seen 
more than its share of war—including the Asiatic 
invasions, not to speak of Operation Barbarossa. 

“Yes,”’ said Slava, “in this whole central area of 
Russia south of Moscow the greatest battles in the 
history of the world were fought, Stalingrad, for 
one, but never was there a battle in world history 
like the Battle of Kursk. Have you heard of it?” 

“Yes, I've heard of it,” I said, “but it’s not well 
known in America—or anywhere in the West.” 

“Not known?” Slava asked. “How could the 
greatest battle in world history not be known?”’ His 
face registered profound puzzlement. 

“It just hasn't been well reported,” I said. 

“That's obvious,”’ said Slava, ‘but the question 1s, 
why? I don't understand how Western reporters 
can write so much about D-Day, the Battle of the 
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Bulge, Dunkirk, Pearl Harbor, etc. and never men- 
tion the Battle of Kursk. Those others were just 
minor skirmishes compared to Kursk. Add up the 
casualties on both sides of these battles and they 
do not begin to equal the losses suffered at Kursk. 
And there is another thing.” 

“What's that?” [| asked. 

“A matter of decisiveness. If the Battle of the 
Bulge had been lost, if the invasion at Normandy 
had not succeeded, the outcome of the war would 
not have been changed significantly. The war had, 
in fact, already been won by that time. After 
Kursk—that was in 1943—the Germans began re- 
treating, and they never recovered. We drove them 
all the way back to Germany. After 1943, it was 
only a question of time.” 

“But time was vital,”” I said. “‘Who knows what 
Hitler’s scientists would have developed had they 
had more time? I’m willing to concede Russia bore 
the brunt of Hitler’s attack against civilization and 
perhaps Russia deserves the lion’s share of credit, 
and I admit most Americans don’t recognize their 
debt to Russia, but it took both of us to do the job, 
and after all, America did lose 390,000 people. 
That doesn't compare to twenty million, but it's 
still a lot of broken lives, a lot of sacrifice and 
suffering that should never be discounted by any- 
one.” 

“Oh, you are right,” Slava said, “‘you are perfectly 
right. It took both of us to defeat the fascists. Let 
us drink to that.” He raised a glass of vodka, we 
clinked and drank, then he added, ‘and it will take 
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both of us to defeat the challenges of today and 
tomorrow.” 

On the way back to the train station, we stopped 
by the Kremlin in the center of town, Slava point- 
ing out churches within—the Cathedral of the As- 
sumption, the Epiphany Church, and just outside 
the wall, the Church of the Annunciation. Vladick 
was strolling with his mother and I was walking 
with Irena. 

Not far from the Kremlin, we passed by the famous 
Small Arms Factory. Founded by Peter the Great, 
the factory had withstood desperate assaults by 
both Napoleon and Hitler and was still in operat- 
ing. “Isn’t it ironic,” I said, “that the hometown 
of one of the world’s great figures of peace is famous 
not only for producing weapons but for some of 
history’s fiercest battles? Tolstoy lived all his life 
in this area, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Slava, ‘‘but maybe it’s not so much 
irony as it is cause and effect. Maybe it was because 
he lived in an area of beauty surrounded by the 
horrors of war that the tragedy of human conflict 
touched him so deeply, compelling him to write 
about it so obsessively and so movingly.” 

“Tolstoy was not only obsessive about war,” 
Emma said, “but also about nature and the environ- 
ment. He protested the location of some of these 
factories here, but he was not any more success- 
ful with this than he was with war. When Slava 
first came to Tula some years ago, a chemical facto- 
ry was polluting the area, producing fertilizer 
that seemed to be destroying the greenness of the 
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lands, particularly around Yasnaya Polyana. Raspu- 
tin wrote an article about it, and that’s when we 
also began getting interested in it. Slava wrote an 
article protesting the pollution, then one day we 
visited Yasnaya Polyana in the winter time and saw 
this dingy grime sticking on the snow. Slava wrote 
another article, but this time his article and his 
activity was violently attacked by people who said 
that the factory was worth a great deal of money, 
that it furthered the interests of the state, and that 
500 people could lose their jobs if it were closed. 
Slava was visited by party officials, but Pravda 
supported Slava, and the party finally agreed. When 
they asked him about it, Slava said, ‘If the chemi- 
cal plant is worth a billion rubles, Yasnaya Polyana 
is priceless.’ ” 

“What finally happened?” I asked. 

“The article was printed,” Emma said. “Part of 
the factory was shut down and hundreds of people 
lost their jobs. But later they were transferred to 
other positions, and today Yasnaya Polyana still 
stands, still a green and beautiful symbol of peace 
among men... 

“Yes, I believe in God,” the trainmaster said on 
the way back to Moscow. ‘“‘My mother and father 
were both religious and I am, too. I believe religion 
is good for Russia, for communism, for the world, 
but, of course, that is only my own private opinion. 
Many would disagree—and do, in fact—but that’s 
the way I feel. That’s the way many people feel.” 

“But you say you are a Communist. Most Soviets 
have told me they cannot reconcile the two; that 
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you cannot be religious and a Communist at the 
same time.” 

“No, you see, I am not a member of the party, 
but I believe in and support communism. I think 
you will find the great majority of our people are 
true believers in communism. They have seen what 
it has done for our country, and they strongly 
approve.” 

“Except for those in prisons and labor camps, 
except for the dissidents and refuseniks.” 

“There are such people, yes, but percentage- 
wise, thev are still a small number compared to the 
nearly three hundred million who live in this coun- 
try. At the very most they would amount to less 
than two percent. Where else can you find a country 
where over 98% of its people support the govern- 
ment as strongly as we do? As for the civil war and 
purges, the camps, etc., these were problems brought 
on by outside influences, foreign intervention trying 
to bring our government down. Have we ever done 
the same to you? When you had your troubles in 
the 1960s, when there was wide lawlessness, when 
your society seemed ready to crack apart. did we try 
to heap wood on the flames? Did we try to bring 
down your government? No, of course not, but if 
our agents are as widespread in your country as 
you claim, it would have been easy for us to have 
done great damage, [ think. But we are not interest- 
ed in tearing down your country, we are only inter- 
ested in building up our own. I think the same 
situation exists in Nicaragua today. That is why 
many Soviets sympathize with Ortega. Because they 
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realize the same outside interferences that caused 
our country so much tragedy is now threatening 
the poor people of Nicaragua. Of course, there is 
not much we can do to help, unfortunately.” 

“What do you mean, not much you can do?” 

“We cannot help them as much as we would like, 
because it would be too dangerous. We tried to help 
Cuba, after you conspired to overthrow Castro in 
1961, but you threatened to blow up the world. 
Maybe you would do the same thing. There are a 
lot of radicals in America who would do crazy 
things, I’m afraid. Nicaragua is important, but of 
course we can’t blow up the world over it, can we?”’ 

“Do you really think we are capable of doing 
something like that?” 

The trainmaster stopped for a moment, reflect- 
ing, then said, quite seriously, “Yes, unfortunately, 
I believe there are some powerful individuals who 
would be capable of doing this. The great majority 
of Americans would not, of course, but there are 
a certain number who have convinced themselves 
that Communists are evil and must be eradicated. 
The only thing keeping these people from launching 
a nuclear first strike is the realization that we would 
not be returning grapefruits at them.” 

“Do you mean to say that you believe we might 
launch a first strike against you, if we were sure 
you couldn’t retaliate?” 

“I’m sorry to say I do. In the same way you 
launched an attack on Grenada and Libya, knowing 
they couldn’t retaliate. And going further back, 
against Dresden, Tokyo, Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
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Didn't you knowingly drop those bombs on innocent 
people, knowing they couldn't strike back? And 
isn’t this why you want to develop Star Wars? So 
you could, if you had to, launch a strike on us, know- 
ing we couldn’t respond.” 

“I don’t think that’s our purpose,” I said. 

“Not now perhaps. But once the technology ts 
achieved, it may become the purpose of the few who 
gain power. And this we cannot risk.” 

“So what’s going to happen?” 

“The expansion of the arms race into space, I’m 
afraid. And once that happens, everything ts lost. 
This is why we oppose it so.” 

“How is it,” I asked Maxim, on our way back to 
the hotel, “that a trainmaster is so conversant on 
such far-reaching issues as religion and internatio- 
nal affairs? 

“It’s mot unusual,” Maxim said. “It’s because 
many of our people spend their time thinking about 
such questions. They don’t waste so much time on 
junk literature and television programs.” 

“How do you manage that?” I asked. 

“Because we don’t allow so many frivolous things 
to be shown.” 


Rostov-on-Don 
Novocherkassk 
Tsimlyansk 
Veshenskaya 


Rostov-on-Don 


“Rasputin wouldn’t approve,” said the passenger 
sitting next to me, “but we are changing this country 
around. I don’t mean merely improving it, I mean 
actually changing it. Look down there at that once- 
barren land. As you can see, it’s not barren any- 
more. Where there was dry steppe, there are now 
rich farmlands; where there was nothing but grass 
we now have cities with oak trees and flowers.” 
We were cruising into Rostov-on-Don at 20,000 
feet, but the cloudless skies allowed us to see clearly 
the winding, snake-like outlines of Russia’s second 
most famous river. 

“I’ve never been to this part of Russia before,” 
I said, “but I’m looking forward to seeing it.” 

“Well, it’s incredible, as I say, but you'll see for 
yourself. The Don gets its water chiefly from the 
snow, believe it or not. The basin has relatively 
little water. Up toward Moscow the river freezes 
over in early November then freezes further down 
south in December. It thaws out in April and March 
and begins carrying out millions of tons of alluvium 
and dissolved mineral substances. The lower reaches 
have a gentle slope which causes a very slow flow. 
Did you ever read Sholokhov’s book, The Quiet 
Don?” 

“You mean, And Quiet Flows the Don?” 

“Same thing, but in Russian it’s called simply, 
‘Tikhii Don—Quiet Don.’ And it is quiet. At least 
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on the surface. But underneath there’s a great power 
moving the water along almost irresistibly. Nothing, 
in fact, can hold it back. True, it freezes up in 
winter and seems to slow down, but it’s really only 
resting. Soon it begins to flow again and keeps on 
going straight to its ultimate destination. It reminds 
me sometimes of socialism, of a great force moving 
through history. I think mankind is destined for 
equality, for justice, for communism, and, like the 
river Don. keeps moving slowly but surely toward 
the inevitable. I think of this often.” 

“It’s an interesting analogy,” I satd. 

“Yes,” he said, “and also a true one.” 

Awaiting us at the airport were two state publish- 
ing representatives: Alexander Balashov, a blond- 
ish man with smiling eyes, and Alexei Piitenko, 
a swarthy, muscular man. Both greeted us buoyantly, 
then hustled us into a limousine. We sped through 
the center of town to the City Hall where the mayor 
and council awaited. 

As we stepped into the council chambers, a boun- 
cy, crew-cut fellow in his mid-forties greeted us 
ardently. ““Gennadi Ivanovich Zorenko,” he intro- 
duced himself, “Chairman of the Rostov-on-Don 
executive committee of people’s deputies.” 

“That sounds like what we call ‘mayor’ in Mobi- 
le,” I said. 

‘About the same, I’m sure,” he replied. He offered 
me a seat at a long table. gesturing toward Soviet 
and American flags crossed in the center. 

“That’s nice,” I said. “It's symbolic of what our 
relationship should be. There’s no good reason why 
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our two countries cannot be friends, or why cities 
like Mobile and Rostov should not be having some 
close and useful exchanges.” He introduced me to 
other members of the council, including Andrei Gro- 
bovoi, Secretary of the executive committee of the 
Rostov City Soviet, who reached across the table and 
shook my hand vigorously. After the formalities, | 
presented Chairman Zorenko a letter and a key to 
our city, both from the mayor of Mobile. Zorenko 
was delighted, but seemed more intrigued with a 
goatskin plaque signed by some private citizens of 
Mobile bearing the inscription: ‘In tribute to those 
citizens of Rostov-on-Don who helped save human- 
ity by repulsing the Nazis during World War II.” 

After reading this aloud, Zorenko had a few gifts 
of his own, which I would later give to Mobile’s 
mayor on my return home. “We received word 
from Mr. Menchikov in Moscow about your com- 
ing,” Zorenko went on. We would be happy to en- 
gage in any kind of relationship which might lead to 
better understanding. As you have said, Mobile and 
Rostov-on-Don have many things in common—our 
port activities, our location on a river near a Sea, 
and the activities of our waterway systems farther 
upriver.” Coffee, sweets and mineral water were 
passed around. “As you can see,” he remarked, 
nodding at the coffee and mineral water, ‘things 
are changing in Russia.’ A few people at the table 
smiled, others didn’t look too happy. “‘A few years 
ago, perhaps we would be serving vodka, but today 
it is not the custom.” He looked around, grinning 
mischievously. 
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Across the table, Andrei Grobovoi said, “Some 
say there’s more to it than custom,” which brought 
rousing laughter. Chairman Zorenko responded by 
concluding, ‘‘Whether by custom or by policy, some 
changes are better for the country.” 

Outside the chairman's office, we were met by 
Lyudmila, a dimpled, dark-eyed guide standing by 
the door to a black limousine. ‘Hop in,” she said, 
affably, and off we went to view the sights. 

Across the Don toward the town of Bataisk, the 
landscape abruptly changed. Suddenly the steppe 
stretched out before us, bearing nothing but miles 
of pale green grass. ‘Not much here,” Lyudmila 
said, “but at least it gives a taste of the steppe, don’t 
you think?” 

“Yes, and the taste is a little flat,” I said. 

‘“‘More than a little,” Lyudmila laughed. 

We turned around well before Bataisk and head- 
ed back to Rostov, stopping on the banks of the 
Don by the boat museum of Peter the Great. ‘Here 
the great Peter came and built ships,” said Lyud- 
mila, “but not exactly on this spot.” She pointed 
downriver. “You can almost see the exact place 
from the ship here,” she said. “‘A place called Staro- 
cherkasskaya— Old Cherkasskaya, a very old capital 
of the Don Cossacks, established in 1570. It was 
there the great peasant leader Stenka Razin was 
captured, and where Peter the Great met a naked 
Cossack riding on a sorrel with only his rifle across 
his shoulder.” 

“Was that a historical event?” I asked. 

“Well, in a way,” she laughed. “The man explained 
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to Peter that a Cossack can drink away everything 
except the rifle on his back, and Peter was so 
enchanted by this explanation that he commis- 
sioned for the army a painting of a naked Cossack 
on a sorrel with a rifle on his back.” 

“That’s a good story,” I said, “but why don’t we 
go to Starocherkasskaya ourselves? It sounds intri- 
guing.” 

“There are ancient things still there’’, she said, 
“The Voskresensky Cathedral, some fortified houses, 
but it floods too much and you have to use boats 
to get around, plus the road is very bad. Maybe you 
will go to Novocherkassk. It’s a much bigger and 
nicer place.” 

We were standing on the bow of a model of Peter’s 
flagship. The Don was warm and still, and we could 
see across the river to the high bluffs upon which 
the city of Rostov stood shining in the sun. There 
were no skyscrapers, but a smooth, even skyline rose 
above the trees and the sun cast long shadows across 
the river. 

“Rostov is a fine city,” she said. ‘Over a million 
and a quarter, now. Many writers have worked here, 
including Pushkin, Chekhov and more recently 
Fadeyev and Vera Panova.” 

“And Solzhenitsyn,” I said. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “Solzhenitsyn spent part of his 
youth here. I’ll show you later.”... 

From the time Go and See flashed on, my eyes 
were riveted to the screen. This movie, directed by 
the noted Soviet artist Klimov, had been highly 
controversial in the USSR even before its release. 
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Viewing tt with no preparation, it was easy to see why, 
but in fact there are several points of contention 
about the film. Perhaps the action itself, or rather 
the graphic depiction of subject matter, is the 
strongest reason for its controversy, but there are 
others as well. 

The action takes place in Byelorussia, scene of 
the Nazis’ most brutal assaults on the Soviet Union, 
and spotlights the fate of one village. The chief 
protagonist, a Byelorussian adolescent, retrieves a 
gun from a dead German’s corpse and joins the 
partisans. Over the next few months, he experiences 
the absolute in human grief. He sees such pain and 
suffering as few human beings have ever witnessed. 
The cries, the screams filling the screen comprise 
the ultimate horror movie. 

There is one difference. The horror depicted in 
Go and See was real. It actually happened, and 
though it happened over forty years ago, it still 
lives in the hearts and minds of Byelorussian survi- 
vors, even in younger people, who are quite aware 
of the fates of their grandparents, their aunts, uncles 
and cousins. “You can see now why this movie was 
sO controversial and why it was kept from distribu- 
tion,” Maxim said, walking back from the theater. 
In fact, so powerful was the film that we were nearly 
the eight blocks back to the hotel before anyone 
responded. “It’s too painful,” Maxim continued, 
‘too realistic, too close to the fact. We have shown 
war movies before, but never anything like this. 
Never anything this graphic. | feel sure that very 
few people who lived through this would want to 
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see it. After all, thev have been re-living it in their 
memories, in their nightmares for over four deca- 
des, and many have suffered mental breakdowns 
because of it. These victims have had to be cared 
for, and our authorities certainly did not want to 
compound their troubles.” 

“We tend to forget the subsidiary problems 
caused by the war,” I said. 

‘Yes, it’s true,” he said, “a year after the war was 
over, most Americans had forgotten it, or at least 
had been freed from its consequences, but Soviets 
were still living in the middle of it, with all the 
miserable after-effects. While you were watching 
war movies and enjoying your greatest prosperity, 
we were still living in trenches and mourning our 
dead, wondering where our next meal was coming 
from. This boy who played the leading role in this 
movie —all his life he had heard these horror tales— 
he knew what had happened, he knew who it had 
happened to and that it was real—so everyone 
feared it might have an effect on him. The older 
people knew it better than he did. That is why a 
psychiatrist on the set examined the boy every day 
before and after each day's filming, to make sure 
he was taking it well.” 

“And did he?" 

“Yes, he did, | think. | am not so sure about some 
of the others, though, especially those older people 
who were in the barn scene. I am not so sure about 
them.” 

At the hotel entrance. Maxim stopped and lit a 
cigarette. It was obvious that the movie had affected 
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him as much as it had me. ‘Tell me,” he said, seri- 
ously, “do you think this movie might ever be shown 
in America?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“That’s what I thought,” he said. “But the ques- 
tion is, why? You agree it’s a powerful, well-done 
film.” 

“It might be shown in a few places,” I said. 

“‘No, I mean in popular theaters all over the 
country. Like a regular good movie?” 

“No,” I said. ‘I don’t think so.” 

“But why?” he said. 

‘It’s too heavy,” I said. 

“Too heavy?” 

‘Americans prefer their movies to be entertain- 
ing. They won’t go see them if they’re too wrench- 
ing. And if people won’t go see them, nobody will 
show them. After ali, entertainment is a business.”’... 

“You like the Goodwill Games?” a beefy young 
man asked me in the foreign exchange bar of the 
Intourist Hotel. 

“Well, yes, they’re fairly interesting,” I said. 
There was a small TV set over the bar, which we 
only occasionally glanced at. 

“I find the whole business destructive,” the man 
said, adjusting his glasses. 

Surprised, I asked him why. 

‘It exacerbates the need to compete; it heightens 
the drive for success.” 

“Anything wrong with that?” I asked. 

“Yes, there’s a great deal wrong with it,” the man 
said. “It’s really a euphemism for war or stren- 
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uous economic competition, all of which is bad 
when it goes too far.” 

“But that’s only when it goes too far.” 

“It always goes too far,” he said. “It’s predestined 
that any competition ends in going too far. That's 
why I oppose it in the first place.” 

“Are you a pacifist?” I asked. 

“No, I’m a communist,” he said. “Or rather a 
socialist striving toward being a communist.” 

But he was certainly like no communist I'd en- 
countered before, so I pressed further. “Russia,” I 
said, “has always laid great stress on athletics. I 
assume one reason has been their idea that athle- 
tic competition has a beneficial effect in both domes- 
tic and international relations.” 

“That’s one reason. There are several] others. 
However, I disagree with all of them. And, inciden- 
tally, it has nothing to do with the fact that I person- 
ally find athletic competition dull. It has only to do 
with the fact that it’s a destructive, cynical enter- 
prise. Furthermore, if Lenin and Marx were living 
today I feel certain they would agree. Does that 
surprise you?” 

I had to admit that it did. We glanced up and saw 
a Soviet polevaulter soaring over the crossbar. “‘Lis- 
ten to that roar,” the man said, “did you hear that? 
That’s what I’m talking about. That sort of animalis- 
tic drive coming out in people—the desire to over- 
come, the need to win, to finish first, to beat some- 
body—don’t you see what it’s doing? It’s nourish- 
ing our brutal instincts rather than our human 
ones.” 
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“Are you sure you're a communist?” I said. 

“A socialist,” he said. 

“Excuse me, a socialist, I mean.” 

‘The mistake you Americans—in fact, all foreign- 
ers—make is assuming that every Soviet thinks 
exactly alike on every issue. We don’t. We never 
have. And our views are becoming more and more 
open as time goes on, as we perfect this new policy 
of Gorbachov's.” 

“I think the more open you become the more 
you will find your anti-athletics theory disagreed 
with.” 

“You see, I’m not anti-athletics, I only want to 
eliminate the key destructive element—the com- 
petition. I only want to avoid having so many losers. 
All this dog-eat-dog competition is too much like 
capitalism. Life should have more winners. Losing 
leads to everything bad, but communism, which we 
should all be striving toward, must be more positive.” 

“You realize some of this could upset Marxists 
as much as capitalists?” 

“Not quite,” he said, with a smile. “Anyway athle- 
tics as practiced will not prevent the triumph of 
communism; it will only dilute its benefits.” 

At a downtown meeting of the Soviet War Vete- 
rans Committee, I sat at the head table between 
Alexander Balashov, who introduced me, and retired 
General Boris Melentyev, who presented me with a 
medal usually reserved for veterans of the Great 
Patriotic War. In accepting the medal, which had 
been given me for some articles I'd written about 
World War II, I mentioned the significance of the 
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first battle of Rostov-on-Don in the Fall of 1941 
in which Hitler’s legions had been stopped. 

It was, it seemed to me, a significant turnaround 
and, as General Guderian had lamented, “‘the begin- 
ning of all Germany’s misfortunes.” I said that the 
victory was incalculable in its effect, that when news 
of it reached Moscow, it gave a heartening boost 
to those troops defending the capital, and when 
three days later, the great Battle of Moscow began, 
Soviet troops fought with a recharged zest that 
turned back the enemy from the gates of the Krem- 
lin. 

When I sat down, several generals spoke, the 
first announcing that he’d been in charge of a regi- 
ment at the battle of Moscow and that his group’s 
morale had needed no boost such as the Rostov 
victory might have produced. “My troops were 
always ready to fight,” he said. “They needed no 
lift in morale.” 

‘Maybe so,”’ I said, assuming something had been 
lost in the translation, “but news of a victory nearly 
always gives one’s comrades a boost, even if they 
think they don’t need one.” 

Another old soldier rose, saying that out of his 
large family of 25, only two had survived. ‘“‘Most 
were killed in the war,” he said. “It was painful to 
lose them, but it gave me the drive to go on fighting. 
As I learned of their deaths, I could think only of 
revenge, of driving the enemy from our soil. I could 
think of nothing but killing Germans.” 

“Killing fascists, you mean,” another man cor- 
rected him. 
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“Yes, fascists,” he said, ‘‘Nazis, not Germans. We 
are not racists here and have never been, but during 
those days, we thought of them as one. We thought 
of Germans only as Nazis, as fascists.” 

“But they were not all Nazis,” said a man named 
Albert near the front. 

“No, of course not, that’s what I’m saying,” said 
the former. 

“I know, because I am German,” Albert said, 
staring at me. 

“Of course, you are,’’ said the former. ““And we 
know that. So tell this man, Albert, tell this American 
we are not racists.” 

Albert stood back up, his blond hair combed 
Straight back. I'd noticed he looked different, but 
it hadn’t occurred to me that he might be German. 
(It seemed incongruous to have a German at a 
Soviet veterans reunion). Now that I looked at him 
closely, though, his features were strongly Germa- 
nic. Equally as strong was his accent, which was 
pronouncedly guttural, though he spoke Enghish 
well. ““My ancestry is German,” he explained, ‘‘but 
I have lived most all my life in Russia. Never have 
I experienced racism simply because I am German, 
either before or after the war.” He looked at his 
fellow soldiers warmly, and they looked back at him. 
One could easily see the affection flowing between 
them. “I fought for Russia because I believed in 
her, in her cause. I did not believe in that fascist 
madness that seized the minds of the Fatherland.” 

“You see,” another soldier broke in, ‘““when the 
fascists attacked us in 1941, they marched all the 
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way across our country, to Rostov, to Leningrad, 
to the gates of Moscow, in a matter of months. They 
were nothing but soldiers. They were killing us by 
the millions—men, women and children—and we 
had to do something to stop them, so we rose up 
together, as one great people—“‘Kill the Germans!” 
we said. We did not distinguish between Germans 
and fascists then because all the Germans we saw 
were fascists and they were there for only one reas- 
on—to kill us. To arouse our people we did every- 
thing, we even wrote poetry—Ehrenburg and Simo- 
nov wrote thundering verses filled with hatred, like 
Blok once wrote—and it inspired us to resist every 
inch of German penetration. And when we succeeded 
in driving the Germans out of Russia, when we 
crossed into Poland, we were so filled with hatred 
that we frightened ourselves. We were even afraid, 
some of us, that we might be sucked into the same 
madness as the Germans. And so it was felt neces- 
sary, after we crossed into Poland, to defuse the 
situation. Pravda wrote articles, pleading, ““Remem- 
ber, we are Soviets, we are Communists, we must 
not do to them what they did to us. We must fight 
only soldiers on the battlefield. The German people, 
the women and children, are innocent.” 

Yes,” another man said, rising to his feet. “Even 
Stalin warned us to distinguish between fascists and 
innocent Germans. ‘The German people are a great 
people,” he said. ‘We must be careful, we must 
remember we are Communists.’ The man then told 
how shortly after the war ended, he and two English- 
men confronted each other in a house reputed to 
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have been lived in by Beethoven. The Englishmen 
took the chandeliers from the house and were 
carting them off until, with the aid of an American, 
he persuaded the Englishmen to bring them back. 
“I remembered Comrade Stalin’s words about the 
Germans being a great people,” he said, ‘‘and who 
could have been greater than Beethoven? Do we 
not play his music in all our cities, even in Lenin- 
grad, even in Piskarevsky cemetery? Do not forget 
what Comrade Stalin told us, my friends: ‘Hitlers 
come and go but the German people have been and 
always will be great’ ”’.. 

“Some Americans,” said Alexander Balashov at 
a farewell dinner the day we left Rostov, “claim 
that Soviets write only what they are told.” He 
paused, with a grave look on his face. ‘“‘And I must 
admit there is some truth to that charge.” It was 
difficult to say who was awaiting Alexander’s next 
words more expectantly—me or his comrades— but 
after another pause, this one much longer, he said, 
in a voice slowly rising, ‘“Yes, Soviets write only 
what they are told to write but it is their own hearts 
and consciences that tell them what to write and 
fortunately for everyone, their hearts and con- 
sciences belong to communism.” 


Novocherkassk 


Driving into downtown Novocherkassk, one is 
surprised to learn that the city is inhabited by nearly 
a quarter-million residents. On the surface, it seems 
like a small sleepy town in rural Alabama, with 
quiet, shaded streets and occasional strollers ambling 
down the sidewalks. On the outskirts of town, how- 
ever, numerous enterprises—an electric-locomotive 
plant, a winery, a meat-packing plant, a flour-mil- 
ling combine, among others—are humming with 
activity, making Novocherkassk an important indus- 
trial center. 

Off the main streets, things were humming pretty 
well, too. In the office of the local newspaper, 
Znamya Kommuny, the editor was giving a spirited 
welcoming address: “WELCOME TO OUR EDI- 
TORIAL OFFICES!” he shouted, “WE ARE SO 
GLAD TO HAVE YOU WITH US TODAY!” It 
wasn’t so much that he was shouting, or that he had 
a thundering bass voice, as it was that he was stan- 
ding only two feet in front of us. Fortunately, his 
welcoming speech lasted Jess than three minutes, 
the floor then being taken by those who had 
questions about American press practices. 

“How do you control the amount of harmful or 
frivolous material being printed in America?” an 
associate editor asked. 

“Well, we don’t,” I explained. ‘‘Whether or not 
material is harmful or frivolous depends on whether 
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you're Jerry Falwell or Gore Vidal. More than any- 
thing, it’s the demand, the market that determines 
what's published.” 

“But there’s quite a volume of this kind of mate- 
rial published, isn’t there?” the editor asked. 

“Yes, but our society is pretty resilient. We can 
stand a lot of trash and still bounce back in good 
health.” 

“So far, maybe,” a woman reporter said, ‘but 
maybe things will get worse in the future.” 

“I thought Communists were supposed to be opti- 
mists,” I said. 

“It is better to be realists, 

“Why not both?” I asked. 

“That’s possible too,” she said, “but suppose it 
continues to get worse and worse, until, after sever- 
al generations, there is nothing in the media but 
pornography and sensationalism. What would you 
do then?” 

“People, being human, have varied interests and 
limited attention spans, so that they will not go for- 
ever in any one direction. Fashions change, inter- 
ests vary, and the pendulum will inevitably swing 
back to the more serious. The important thing is 
to keep the opportunities open for a full, or nearly 
full exchange of ideas. In the end, truth will emerge, 
and the truth will keep us freer.” 

“That’s exactly what we believe,” the associate 
editor responded, ‘‘but we put it into practice in 
different ways. What you are describing is an ideal 
state of things. Full and complete expression of ideas 
is an admirable policy, if you have responsible 
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people proposing constructive policies and making 
constructive criticisms. Unfortunately, our society 
has been continually threatened by certain forces 
trying to undo the fabric of our society, both from 
within and without. Our very survival has been at 
stake for most of this century, and still is—if you 
consider the nuclear threat. Were it not for all this, 
we would be much further along in our goals. As 
it is, aS Our Security increases, as our people become 
more and more educated and responsible, we are 
becoming more and more liberal in the expression 
of our ideas. But true progress is not created in a 
day; it is a step-by-step process.”’ 

“But there’s danger in that process, too,” I said. 
“Even moderate media control could pave the way 
for a dictator. It is our open press that prevents a 
Hitler from ever taking over our society. Do you 
think that a Hitler could ever gain control of Ameri- 
ca? No, it would be impossible.” 

“Then how did Hitler gain control of Germany?” 
the editor asked. “Didn’t Germany have a free press? 
Weren't their citizens educated, cultivated, compas- 
sionate?” 

‘“‘“Germany never had the free press we have, nor 
the checks and balances of our political system.” 

‘That’s another question,” he said, “but I feel 
confident we’re doing the right thing. It may take a 
little longer to get where we’re going, but it’s safer 
and surer, and far fewer people get hurt.” 


Tsimlyansk 


Tsimlyansk may be classified as a city, but in fact 
it's a small town of only 16,000, and driving up 
and down its back streets, it seemed very quaint. 
Old wooden houses surrounded by dusty fences 
gave the town a pronounced 19th century cast. 
Moreover, there was something strange about it. 
For some reason, I cauldn’t quite imagine Pushkin 
or Lermontov walking around these streets. | had 
little time to think about it, though, as we roared 
through the main plaza and stopped in front of the 
Veterans Hospital. 

The hospital was a stately-looking building, strong 
and square-shaped, and the director met us out 
front with smiles and lilies. Inside, she led us down 
wide corridors where we stopped to chat with pa- 
tients, several of whom were amputees. “Did you 
fight against Hitler?” one man asked me. 

“No, I was only eight years old when the war 
ended, but many of my relatives fought.” 

“Good,” he said, leaning back in his wheel chair, 
breathing heavily, ‘“Good, good, good.” 

“What is his sickness?” I asked the director, as 
we left him. 

“He has heart trouble,” she said. ‘Almost all of 
them here do. This ts a hospital specializing in prob- 
lems of the heart.” She touched her fist to her chest. 
‘Physical problems, 1 mean.” 

“And how do you treat your patients?’ I asked. 
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“Oh, we treat them very nice,” she said. 

“Yes, but I mean exactly what do you do for 
them?” 

“Ah,” she said, ““we have our own secret weapons. 
The main one is our special heart juice. Would you 
like to try some?” 

“Why not?” I said. 

The director led us to the back of the waiting 
room where a nurse sat at a table, serving guests 
small glasses of a brown liquid. It was heavy and 
faintly sweet, something like prune juice, I thought. 
I downed it slowly and said, ‘‘Not bad for a medi- 
cine.” I smiled, took several deep breaths and 
pretended it gave me some sudden pep. 

“You see? You see?’ the director smiled, nod- 
ding affirmatively. ‘‘You see what it does for you?” 
By this time, I'd done a few kneebends and was 
jogging in place, as though bursting with energy. 

“You see?”’ she repeated. “You see what it can do 
for you? Would you like some more?” I couldn't 
tell whether I was pulling her leg or she was pul- 
ling mine. 

“No,” I said, speeding up a little, “if I had any 
more I’m afraid I might take off and leave the 
ground. Is there an airfield nearby?” 

“An airfield?” she said. Then it struck me she 
really had been taking me seriously. 

“Oh,” she said laughingly, ‘“‘you have a sense of 
humor. That's good, too. If you laugh a lot and do 
not smoke and exercise a little and eat right, you 
will never have heart trouble.” 

“What about the juice?” I asked. 


“Oh, yes, that too,” she said. “But if you drink 
too much juice, you have to be careful.” 

“Careful about what?” I said. 

‘About where you land. You can break a leg, 
you know, if you don’t land just right”... 

“Stalin would never have done this,” Arkadi 
insisted, ‘‘not that I'm opposed to it. I’m just saying 
he would never have done it.” We were sitting in 
the upstairs dining room of the Tsimlyansk Winery 
Hostel, well into a heavy meal. “Do you know that 
during the war Stalin gave orders for every man in 
the trenches to be issued at least 100 grams of vodka 
a day?” 

“How would you know that?” the party chief 
asked. ‘You weren’t even there. “Besides, it was 
only 50 grams.” 

“No, it was 100,” Arkadi said, “I distinctly re- 
member my father telling me so.” 

“I! thought you said your father was killed in 
the camps after the war? How can you defend a 
man who killed your father?” 

“You can’t blame everything on Stalin. That’s 
how the Nazis tried to justify themselves—yjust 
blame it all on Hitler. But it’s different between 
Stalin and Hitler. Hitler gave orders, ‘Kill the Slavs, 
kill the Jews, kill everybody,’ and they all obeyed. 
Of course, Hitler is guilty, and so are all those who 
carried out his orders. It’s not the same with Stalin. 
Stalin’s general orders were not evil like Hitler’s. 
He said, ‘Stop the treason, stop rebellion, stop all 
those who betray Russia!’ Naturally there were 
those who betrayed his orders, but if the orders 
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were good, why should Stalin suffer? It is the ones 
who betrayed him who should have been punished. 
I am not denying there were atrocities, certainly, 
and as a result my own father died, you’re right. 
You think if [ believed Stalin was responsible for 
my father’s death I would not denounce him? Of 
course, | would, but I do not because he is not 
guilty.” 

“Oh-ho, my friend, you are naive,” said the party 
chief. “‘What you yourself believe has nothing to do 
with it. You think it ts possible Stalin did not know 
what was going on? The man at the top always 
knows what is going on—if he wants to know, 
that is the point.” 

“Yes, that is the point,”” said Lev. “Did he, or 
didn’t he? If he did know, doesn’t that make him 
as bad as Hitler? 

“No, not anywhere near as bad. Hitler conceived 
a monstrous plan and pressed on with it. Stalin was 
only acting in defense. If he were ruthless, it was 
only because his back was pressed against the wall— 
and not only his, but all of Russia’s. Show me the 
man who will not react violently when his back 1s 
against the wall.” 

“Gandhi?” I ventured, which provoked silence, 
then uneasy grunts. 

“Gandhi? Ah-hhh, Gandhi was a good man, yes, 
but not for Russia,” said Lev. “Gandhi had to deal 
with English, not Germans. If Gandhi had been 
Russian, he would have given up fasting and taken 
up vodka and tanks.” 

“If Stalin had taken up fasting, we would all be 
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dead,” said Arkadi. “That is my point. Stalin did 
what he had to do. If times had been good, if there 
were not threats either from within or without, 
Stalin would have been a very kind man, like 
Lenin.” 

“Ah, but that’s the measure of greatness,” said 
the party chief. “You think Lenin was not threat- 
ened? Yes, every bit as much as Stalin. But that 1s 
the difference. Lenin did not turn away his eyes. He 
gave good orders, and he saw that they were car- 
ried out according to good purpose. That is the 
difference between a great man and a tyrant, and 
that is why Lenin shall live forever and Stalin’s 
memory shall always be tainted in blood.” 

A cool silence followed this outburst, ending 
finally when I said, ‘‘Let me pose the question this 
way: Suppose a motion were made to re-instate 
Stalin in the mausoleum beside Lenin. Would you 
vote for or against it?’’ Another silence followed 
for some moments, but eventually everyone ex- 
pressed himself. Of the six people at the table, 
excluding myself, one voted in favor of Stalin, two 
voted against him, and three left the room. 

After supper, we retired to the game hall, a large 
room with recreation facilities. Among other things, 
we listened to the radio, watched the news on televi- 
sion (the Politburo announced that higher safety 
standards were needed in the USSR, citing Cher- 
nobyl as an example) and gathered around the 
billiards table where Lev and Arkadi pulled out 
sticks and squared off against each other. Both 
players seemed confident at first, even arrogantly 
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so, which made it all the more hilarious when after 
forty-five minutes the game was suspended because 
neither player could sink any of his billiards. We 
were still laughing as we gathered around the piano 
and sang “America the Beautiful” and “Katyusha’”’ 
and all the Amertcan and Russian folk songs | 
could remember. 

The Karl Marx Collective Farm lies ten kilomet- 
ers out from Tsimlyansk in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. A small farm when it was established in 1929, 
with 60 hectares, 15 workers and two cows, it har- 
vested only 12 tons of grain that first year even 
with the help of a nearby state farm. Four years 
later, it received its official name—Karl Marx— 
and ten years after that, during the height of the 
war, its current director was born. 

The director was Lyuba, a stout, red-haired 
woman with brown freckles and flashing blue eyes. 
Of peasant stock, she’d come up through the ranks, 
and by dint of sweat and purpose, she'd been named 
director just two years before, still in her mid- 
forties. “Our collective farm is old,” she said, “but 
still young. We are stil! making basic improve- 
ments.”” She led us down the dirt sidewalks to a 
day-care center, then across the street to a small 
hospital. ‘The day-care center 1s well-staffed,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘but the hospital has only one doctor and some 
assistants. We would like to have at least one more 
doctor because we have several hundred children 
in our village.” 

Down at the main intersection, Lyuba pointed 
out the improvements she hoped would soon take 
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place. Instead of the dirt street, she invisioned 
smooth asphalt. In place of weedy lots she saw a 
cluster of shops and stores for village consumers, 
and at the far end of a public square she saw a pal- 
ace of culture that would give llocal children access 
to the world of art. It was all very beautiful the way 
she pictured it, and her enthusiasm left no doubt 
that it would eventually be realised. 

“This farm has been here since 1929,” I said. 
‘Are you making any real progress?” 

“Of course,” she said, “especially in the last 
twenty years. But such dreams as these cannot be 
achieved in a short time. We are moving ahead, 
that’s the point.” 

“Would you like to visit one of our private 
homes?’’ Lyuba’s assistant asked me. 

“Certainly,” I said, pointing toward one across 
the street. “What about that one?” 

“Uh, sure...” the assistant answered, surprised | 
would have a preference, and a few minutes later 
we were moving across the intersection toward 
a small brown house. The owner and his wife were 
outside, the owner hoeing in his garden, his wife 
stepping hesitantly toward the gate. When Lyuba 
explained that I was an American who would like 
to visit in her home, her eyes lit up. ‘‘Come on in,” 
she beckoned with her head and hands. 

Inside the house, we sat at the dining room table 
and were quickly served tea and rolls, while the 
woman babbled on about her life, her children and 
grandchildren, whose pictures were plastered on the 
walls and mirrors. I gave her a snapshot of my fami- 
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ty and she oohed-and-ahhed then placed it on the 
mantle beside a photo of her own children. She 
was very happy here, she said, happier than at any 
time in her entire life. ““We get up in the morning 
and go about our work,” she said. “‘Nobody bothers 
us. We work and we eat and we play, and nobody 
tries to harm us. It was different back in Kharkov 
when I was young, when the war came along. There 
was always poverty and hunger and fear, and life 
was so uncertain. How can you be happy when you 
are frightened? Here, we are not afraid, we have 
our children nearby. We see our grandchildren every 
day, and they are such sweet boys and girls. Now 
what could be better than that? I think Americans 
and people in Europe are very rich, they have many 
things, but I don’t see how they could be happier 
than I am, than we are here. If they were, they 
would burst open like a balloon.” 

This sentiment was echoed somewhat later in the 
fancier home of the local communications expert 
and his wife, Katya, a teacher in the village school. 

“In the old days, Russia was composed of many 
villages,” Katya said. ‘‘Russians like myself grew up 
loving the village life. My village had only about 
300 people. This one is several times larger, but 
still a village, still a place where you know every- 
body, where everybody knows everyone else and is 
concerned for each other. It’s like a big happy fam- 
ily here. Of course, you have problems. Of course, 
you have quarrels. Every family does, even happy 
families, but still you know everyone cares, and 
there is not one person in this entire village—not 
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even the most unpopular— who if he were in trouble 
his neighbors would not come out to help him. Can 
you say that for where you live? I hope so, but it’s 
not usually true in big cities, I’m sure, even rich 
cities, like New York or London or Rome. It is 
maybe not even true in Moscow, I don’t know, but 
I know it is true in this place because I know every- 
body here, and I have seen what has happened for 
over fifty years.” 

Out in the back, Katya showed us her well-kept 
gardens, her storehouse and stable. “Whoever in- 
vented the idea of a collective farm was brilliant,” 
she said. ‘‘Some say it was Tolstoy, but whoever 
he was, he was a true genius.” 

On the way back to her office, Lyuba told me 
she needed the collective farm, personally. It was 
her life, she said. It had given her comfort in her 
youth, and now that she was in charge she felt obli- 
gated to make it better. “I had no father when I 
was growing up,” she confided. “‘My mother lived 
near here, alone with my grandparents. When the 
Germans attacked, the family took in a young Rus- 
sian soldier. He made my mother pregnant and 
said he would come back to marry her. But he left 
one morning and was killed in the first battle he 
fought. And I never married, so the collective farm 
is my life, my family. And do you know what I 
think?” 

“No,” [ said. “What do you think?” 

“T think my family is wonderful.” 


Veshenskaya 


The village of Veshenskaya lies high on the river 
Don, far from the big cities of southern Russia or 
the Ukraine. Its commanding height on the bluffs 
overlooking the Don Valley makes it striking and 
sunny, but it would hardly be known to the outside 
world, or even to most Soviets, were it not for its 
most distinguished son—the fate novelist Mikhail 
Sholokhov. 

We were half the day getting to Sholokhov’s 
village, though we rose before dawn and attacked the 
narrow winding highways like stock car racers. It 
was nearly twelve o’clock when we finally stepped 
out of the car in downtown Veshenskaya, the July 
sun blazing overhead. ‘‘A beautiful little town, isn’t 
it?” Lev Knyazev said as we headed across the 
central plaza. We bought some gifts in the KO-OP 
store, then moved on to “City Hall’ where we met 
the former secretary of the local party (now the 
museum director) and the director of party propa- 
ganda. Together we stood out front, looking across 
the plaza at a large box-shaped building. ‘‘That’s 
our Sholokhov museum,” the director said with 
obvious pride. “It’s one of the largest and oldest 
buildings in town, and was once the main school- 
building, which makes our museum wonderfully 
appropriate because Sholokhov himself attended 
school there.” 

Inside the front door, we met part of the staff. 
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“We have fifty people with us now,” the director 
claimed, “believe it or not.” 

“That is hard to believe,” I said. “I've never 
heard of such a large museum staff—not in Mo- 
bile, anyway.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “Don’t you think museums 
are important? We have five branches to our main 
museum, including some of the houses where Sholo- 
khov lived during his lifetime.” 

“Of course, museums are important,” I said, “but 
you can’t eat them. It would be difficult to get 
enough public support for this size program.” 

“Oh, too bad,” he said, “too bad,” but by this 
time three guides were leading us in the direction 
of the thousands of exhibits consisting of every sort 
of memorabilia— pictures, posters, manuscripts, let- 
ters, etc.—all of which were described to me in 
meticulous detail: “This is a picture of Sholokhov 
sweating over his manuscript of The Quiet Don 
with his wife looking on. We are now trying to 
arrange a meeting with her for you since she lives 
nearby.” 

Our guide Alma said, ‘‘And over here are some 
drawings of Sholokhov’s most memorable charac- 
ters. Do you remember Grandfather Shchukar?”’ 

“In The Quiet Don?” 

“No, in Virgin Soil Upturned. Look, see that 
smile? A great character, don't you think? Marve- 
lously conceived. And these great Communists— 
Davidov, Nagulinov and Razmetnov—al! of them 
heroes, realizing their purpose in life—serving the 
cause of the people. That’s why Sholokhov is one 
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of the great masters of literature, especially social- 
ist realism. He was the first to show the manifold 
types and characters of these working people.” 

‘Il read somewhere that Sholokhov had no he- 
roes,”’ I said, as we moved on through the museum. 

“No heroes?” she said, incredulously. “Sholo- 
khov had no heroes? But it’s the opposite, don’t 
you see? All of Sholokhov’s characters were he- 
roes.”” She chuckled in disbelief. “Maybe they don’t 
seem like heroes to you, because they are not 
Churchills or Rockefellers, but they are heroes 
nonetheless because they are extraordinary human 
beings. They are people who have suffered and 
died for a purpose, people of the earth who have 
endured the greatest travail yet never lost their 
faith, never lost their beliefs in the ideals of social 
justice and equality for all men. Sholokhov’s people 
are real people, made of flesh and blood, not epic 
heroes carved in cold stone or marble. That is why 
they stand out, why they live and breathe, and that 
is why they will continue to live as long as there is 
life and literature.” 

Outside the museum, we walked to a nearby park 
overlooking the Don. It was a new park, with freshly 
planted trees and shrubs, and in the center was a 
large statue of Sholokhov surveying the valley 
which had spawned his fictional characters. 

“In some ways Sholokhov resembles Faulkner,” 
I noted, “but Faulkner’s protagonists were heroic 
only in a vague sort of way.” 

“That is because they had no ideal,” Alma said. 
“They had no consuming passion.” 
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‘Goering had a consuming passion,” I said. 

“For good, I mean. One must have a burning 
desire to do good in this world, not for oneself 
but for society and people.” 

“But individualism can also bring about good 
for society,” I said. “If Beethoven is motivated by 
success, fame, even money, and creates a great 
symphony, is this not equally beneficial for man- 
kind?” 

“It is possible, yes,” she said. ‘‘And I am not 
denying that capitalist people can do great and 
good things, but I think it is more likely that more 
good can be done by people who consciously strug- 
gle to do good for society, not themselves.” 

We walked down the sidewalk running along the 
Don, all the way to the grave of Sholokhov near 
the edge of the village. It was a pleasant spot, with 
benches placed neatly about. We sat on one of the 
benches, after first placing flowers on the grave. 
‘“‘What’s striking in Russia is the reverence people 
have for the dead,” I commented. 

“You have no reverence for the dead in your 
country?” Alma asked. 

“Yes, but we show it in different ways,” I said. 
“It’s not common to see flowers placed continually 
on the grave of an American who's been dead for 
ten years.” 

“Sholokhov was not common,” she said, quietly. 

Back from the cemetery a hundred yards or so, 
behind an adjacent fence and surrounded by shape- 
ly trees, was the Sholokhov mansion, a large and 
beautiful estate. ‘‘This is also rare in Russia, 
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isn’t it?” I asked, as we stepped through the front 
gate, 

“Yes,” said Alma, “Sholokhov was a well-to-do 
man, but I don’t think he would have ever built 
such a place for himself. The government built it 
for him after the war, because of his exceptional 
war-time services. Do you know he risked his life 
many times? And do you know that besides the 
Nobel Prize, he was also awarded four Orders of 
Lenin, and was a deputy to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR? Besides,” she said, ‘I think one reason 
such a big house like this was built was because the 
authorities realized that one day it would probably 
be a museum.” 

“I’m sorry,” the director reported, striding up to 
us at the gate, ‘‘but Mrs. Sholokhov is feeling very 
poorly this afternoon, so she will not be able to 
receive us.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” I said. “I was looking for- 
ward to meeting her, but I hope she recovers quick- 
ly.” We stood there, looking at the grand old house, 
then moved on slowly down the walkway through 
the center of the grounds. 

“She's quite elderly, you know,” the director said, 
as we neared the side exit. ‘“‘She’s actually several 
years older than Sholokhov was, but they were such 
a devoted couple, married nearly sixty years. When 
Sholokhov was dying, he asked for one last cigarette, 
took one deep drag, kissed his wife's hand and died. 
A very touching ending, don’t you think?” 

“We should all be so lucky,” I said. “Did the 
Sholokhovs live near here before the estate was built?” 
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“Not far from here,” Alma said. “In a much smal- 
ler house completely destroyed by the Nazis.” 

“Was Sholokhov there when it was attacked?” 
I inquired. 

“No,” she said, “he was away at the front. None 
of his family was hurt except his mother.” 

‘“‘What happened to her?” [ asked. 

“The bombs killed her,” she said. 
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“Why didn’t you announce what happened?” 
I asked the man sitting across from me on the big 
blue-and-white Aeroflot. ‘“‘Wouldn’t that have been 
fairly stmple?”’ We were flying high over the Uk- 
raine, en route from Rostov-on-Don to Minsk, when 
a woman named Sofya pointed out the window, 
saying, “Over there, beyond those hills—can you 
see that?”’ 

“See what?” I asked. 

“Chernobyl,” said Sofya. ‘“‘That’s the place, all 
right. That’s where it all happened.” 

I couldn’t see anything; neither could the man 
sitting across from me named Andrei, but he assured 
me we were in the vicinity of Chernobyl. “You see, 
we didn’t know what had happened ourselves,” 
he said, ‘so how could we tell anybody else?” 

“No, you didn’t know all the answers, that’s true, 
but the point 1s, you didn’t say anything at all.” 

Andrei, a scientist by training, but employed as 
some kind of bureaucrat in Minsk, squirmed in his 
seat and said, “‘That’s easy to say at this point, but 
it’s not so easy to react to completely new situations 
when you don’t know what has happened. Did your 
government call a press conference immediately 
after Three Mile Island and announce everything 
to the world? As I recall, there was a good bit of 
trying to hide things, even weeks after the acci- 
dent.”’ 
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“But that had to do more with business interests. 
If it had been a life-threatening situation, I’m sure 
the authorities would have announced it at once.” 

“But the point is, they didn’t know how life- 
threatening it was at the time. They reacted instinc- 
tively, with their minds on how it would hurt the 
industry, whereas we reacted instinctively around 
concerns for security. So which is more important, 
which is more natural for people to do? You under- 
stand, I am not saying we were right in not announc- 
ing this accident sooner. I am only saying we should 
have been given a little more benefit of the doubt. 
Naturally, we wanted to do the best thing. This 
whole incident has made us look bad in many ways, 
and it was our people who died, not yours. Anyway, 
we have taken stern measures with those who were 
responsible for this happening. It was carelessness, 
pure and simple, and those people will be punished, 
but their main punishment will be the knowledge 
that their carelessness has caused the deaths of many 
innocent people. They will never be able to forget 
this, but you know, we are not a perfect people any 
more than you are. We make mistakes, yes, but I 
must say, your attitude was not exemplary in all 
of this, either. Instead of helping us when we were 
down and confused, you delighted in making things 
worse, In exaggerating our losses and motives and 
tried deliberately to make us look bad in the eyes of 
the world. Your media went on a crusade.” 

“It’s true our press reported inaccurately, but 
if you had given more facts at the outset, there 
would not have been near as much room for exag- 
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geration. Besides, what about Armand Hammer and 
Dr. Robert Gale? Isn't it true—” 

“Oh, that was wonderful,” Andrei suddenly ex- 
claimed. “That was the only good thing about this 
whole affair. They came to us quietly and simply 
offered to help. They told us what they would do, 
and wished nothing in return, and they did not 
gloat over our misfortunes. That’s the kind of as- 
sistance we respect. That’s the kind of conduct that 
sets a good example for the future of our relation- 
ship, and for the future of our planet.” 

As the Aeroflot hummed on, Andrei and Sofya 
and | settled back in our seats, watching the land of 
Chernoby! fade into the clouds below. 

‘Minsk is an old, old city,” Viktor Volinsky was 
saying as we drove through the main part of town. 
“It was first mentioned in the year 1067 as a fort- 
ress of the principality of Polotsk, later as the center 
of the province of Minsk, and finally became part of 
the Russian Empire in 1793.” Viktor was chief 
editor for the Byelorussian State Committee for 
Publishing, Printing and Book Distribution, and 
was our host while we were in Byelorussia. 

“Yes, it looks old,” I said, “especially that build- 
ing over there. What's that one called?” I nodded 
toward a large, stately-looking structure on Lenin 
Prospekt. 

“No,” he said, rather sadly, “it only looks old. 
There’s nothing really ancient in Mtnsk any more— 
everything was destroyed by the fascists.” 

“Everything?” I said. “What about that church over 
there?” I pointed to a high steeple two blocks away. 
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“Oh, you mean the Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Well, yes, that’s one of the very few that 
withstood the bombings. Most everything else was 
destroyed, or so damaged it had to be pulled down 
after the war. There were, I think, about twelve 
buildings left, which the Germans were using as 
offices. They didn’t have time to destroy these build- 
ings before they were driven out of town, before 
Minsk was liberated in 1944. They annihilated more 
than 300,000 of our citizens. Imagine what it looked 
like when the liberators came. A big city like this, 
completely destroyed, with only 17,000 people left, 
and even those who were alive were sick, starved, 
half-crazed and without shelter. And do you 
realize we built this city up again, up from nothing?” 
We turned at Lenin Square and went on down 
Lenin Prospect to Tsentralnaya Square, observing 
the many parks and buildings. 

“It’s difficult to see how all this was done in only 
forty years,”’ I said. 

“It wasn’t easy,” Viktor said. ‘It took a great 
deal of planning at first, and in fact the general 
plan of reconstruction was not completed until 
1946, but it was quite progressive, and certain disad- 
vantages of many modern cities were avoided; for 
example, the new plan called for a clear demarca- 
tion of residential and industrial districts. We have 
been very practical about all this, allowing plenty 
of room for future growth, but we have not neglect- 
ed the aesthetic side of things either, as you can 
see.” We passed a large park, adorned with green, 
well-manicured shrubs and bushes, and imposing 
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monuments to Lenin and national poets Yakub 
Kolas and Yanka Kupala. ‘I think you will also see 
that Minsk is an important industrial center in 
our country. There is no end to the number of 
things we are producing: cameras, bicycles, watches, 
radios, etc. We even produce motorcycles and tele- 
vision sets. | must tell you in all honesty that I be- 
lieve Minsk is one of the world’s most progressive 
cities. I say that not only out of local pride but simp- 
ly because of the facts, especially when you consid- 
er the difficulties of building such a city from 
scratch. Our rate of growth is what is really specta- 
cular. We are, I believe, about the size of the city 
of Detroit.” 

“I'd hate to think of building Detroit all over 
again,” I said. 

“That's what I mean,” Viktor said, as we drove 
up to the front gate of the Yubileinaya Hotel. “But 
you will see for yourself. You will see all of it, I 
promise.” 

The Minsk Refrigerator Plant stands on the out- 
skirts of town in a quiet green neighborhood. It's 
a sleek, well-ordered plant with a_ twelve-story 
office building overlooking a handsome fountain 
at its entrance. 

On the way to the director’s office, we passed a 
long row of pictures in conspicuous locations, port- 
raits of workers who'd answered their work call with 
special distinction. ‘“‘We put their pictures here when 
they do well,” the assistant director named Mikola 
said. ‘We find people do better work when they're 
given public notice. It makes them strive harder.” 
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In the director’s conference room, we sipped hot 
drinks and talked about refrigerators, which were 
first put into production here in 1962. According 
to Mikola, Minsk was the leading producer of refri- 
gerators and freezers in the USSR. ‘‘We ship these 
refrigerators throughout the country,” he said, “and 
to many foreign nations.” He nodded at me and 
grinned. ‘‘We even ship refrigerators to capitalist 
countries.” 

“Do they re-order?” I asked. 

“Yes, of course,” he said. “They sometimes like 
them better than their own. And, besides, we can 
beat their local prices.” 

“How do you do that?” I asked. 

“By special techniques,” he said. “By good as- 
sembly line procedures and by the skill and diligence 
of our workers. Sometimes | am so pleased with 
them, I think they are performing miracles.” 

Out on the assembly lines, we inspected the 
techniques and talked with some of the miracle 
workers. They seemed pretty ordinary to me, but 
they did look energetic and dedicated. “I earn 300 
rubles per month,” a sheetworker reported, in an- 
swer to my question. 

“Is it enough?” I asked. 

“Oh, of course,” he said. “It’s plenty enough for 
me, and also for my family. I have simple tastes 
and only one child. My wife works, too, but only 
because she wants to.”’ 

“Do you want her to work?” I asked. 

“Yes, certainly,” he said. “If she didn’t work, 
she would drive me crazy.’’ He thought a moment, 
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then laughed. “She drives me crazy, anyway, but 
she does it in a better mood when she’s working.” 

The lengthy two-hour tour took us through the 
entire plant, through the press and welding shop, 
the tool shop, the laboratory, and finally back to 
the assembly line. Everyone seemed busy, especially 
the women on the assembly line, who zipped things 
together almost like machines. ‘‘Why do you work 
so hard?” I asked a young mother of two who was 
eagerly sorting small freezer parts. 

“Why?” she said. “Because it is my duty. It’s 
everybody’s duty. We are building socialism. We 
are building the future for our children, so they 
can realize their potential as human beings, so they 
will not suffer as their parents and grandparents 
suffered. This is what I must do, so I do it.” 

“But you have already built a country in which 
there is not much suffering. I mean, no one is starv- 
ing, everyone seems to have a pretty good life 
now.” 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

“And yet you continue to work hard.” 

“Everything can and should improve,” she said, 
“but also it is not enough just to improve our pri- 
vate lives. Russia must remain strong and efficient, 
otherwise we might one day become vulnerable to 
attack again.” 

“But who would want to attack you? Do you 
suspect the United States?” 

“Possibly. There are mostly good people in your 
country, I know, but there are also many anti- 
Soviet fanatics. They say we are evil, so I think 
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they would like to bring down our government. 
They want to force us to believe in God, in their 
God, but | think it’s impossible to make somebody 
believe in something they don’t wish to believe in. 
It seems to me these capitalists want to return 
everyone to God so they can control things. It Is 
easy to control things when you have money. When 
you have enough money, you can even control 
God, but as for me, as for Communists, we wish 
to control nobody. We only wish to mind our own 
business, to build a country where freedom and 
justice works for everyone—not just a few.” 

Moving on to the next section, we stopped to 
look at a bulletin board where the names of employ- 
ees coming to work drunk were listed. 

‘Does it work?” I asked, observing how the names 
were highlighted. 

“It helps,” Mikola said. ““No one likes to see his 
name before the entire factory like this. It makes 
him feel bad, like a traitor, and raises the scorn of 
his fellow workers. 

“It’s enough to drive someone to drink,” I said. 

‘Ah, yes,” he replied. “I see what you mean, but 
it’s not the only way we deal with the problem. This 
is only a last resort. We first rely on counseling 
and try to talk sense to offenders, we try to build 
up their confidence and self-esteem because, as you 
suggest, people sometimes drink too much because 
they don’t like themselves. If this doesn’t work— 
although most of the time it does—we take some 
punitive measures: we cut out their bonuses, switch 
their vacations to winters, etc. And then finally we 
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put their names up on our bulletin board, which 
is One of the worst forms of punishments.” 

‘And if this doesn’t work?” 

“If this fails, we are forced to dismiss them, find 
them work in some other place, but I must tell you, 
it rarely goes that far. You can see that out of sever- 
al thousands of workers, we have only three names, 
and in all my time here, which is seven years, we 
have had to expel only a very few people. How 
does this compare with one of your American fac- 
tories? I don’t know, but it doesn’t matter. We are 
not trying to compare, we’re only trying to produce 
for the good of society. In truth, I believe we have 
a very progressive system here for our workers, and 
I think they will all agree. We try to help them, not 
just kick them out. After all, people are human. 
They are weak and they make mistakes. The factory 
is here to help them. All our factories are. The 
factories are made for the people, not the other 
way around. They are not here to make a profit 
for a few rich men, but to improve society for every- 
one. That is what we believe, and that is what we 
work for.” 

The Minsk Refrigerator Plant is not merely a 
factory, but a village within itself, an in-city col- 
lective. Work is only one part of the lives of the 
people employed here; the plant provides many other 
opportunities for fun and self-realization, including 
a plant library and sports ground. There is also 
a social club, a hostel, a kindergarten, and a chess 
team (winner of the 1982 Minsk regional cham- 
pionship). “We are like a little village in a big town,” 
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the assistant director said, “and we all work together 
for the same goals.” 

“Which are?” [ asked. 

“Which are peace and progress and human 
rights,” he said, “with also a little fun thrown 
in.” 

The Minsk plant even has facilities away from 
its factory location, its own sanatorium and pioneer 
camp. Leaving the plant premises, we struck out 
north for the village of Ratomki, where we turned 
off a paved highway and drove down a smooth dirt 
road. ‘Our pioneer camp is called ‘Zelony Bor,’ ” 
Mikola said, as we motored on through the woods. 

“Green Wood,” I said. 

“That’s right,” he answered, looking at the tall 
oaks and pines towering overhead. “I have been to 
many forests in Europe and Asia, but I must tell 
you there is no forest so beautiful as these Byelo- 
russian forests, none so dear to the hearts of all 
Byelorussians.”’ 

“What's so different about them?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he said, quickly, almost breathlessly, “there 
is this natural beauty of the woodlands—the fresh- 
ness of the leaves, the smell of running sap. It is 
something you cannot forget if you have been in 
these woods in the spring or fall, especially in the 
early morning when the mist comes settling through 
the trees. It’s a freshness that makes you forget 
there is evil in the world.” 

“That’s a pretty powerful freshness,” I said as 
we moved on, wending our way through the sur- 
rounding woods. The white birch trees were tall 
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and clean, crowded by thick shrubs, and the sunlight 
filtered down through the branches. 

After four or five miles, we emerged from the 
forest into a clearing, then to the gates of the Green 
Wood Pioneer Camp and Sanatorium. “It’s a combi- 
nation enterprise,” the pioneer camp director told 
me, shortly after she received us at the entrance. 
“We actually have three facilities here—the camp 
for children, the regular sanatorium for people who 
are sick, and one for those who are not yet sick 
enough for a hospital.” 

“What kind of people are those?” I asked. 

“Well, the regular sanatorium ts for those recu- 
perating from operations, who are trying to regain 
their health. The dispensary-sanatorium is for the 
people who just need to take a rest. In other words, 
to prevent them from becoming Ill.” 

“What's to keep people from just goofing off?’’ 
I asked. 

“Well, it’s not entirely free,” she said. “There 
are some minor charges. Besides, the time is some- 
times taken off a person’s vacation time. If a work- 
er is not genuinely in need of a sanatorium, there 
are better places to spend a vacation. Would you 
spend your vacation here, if you could go to the 
beach?” 

We toured both sanatoriums briefly, stopping by 
rooms equipped with elaborate water sprays and 
machines pouring out ultra-violet rays, then stepped 
next door to greet a group of German exchange 
students from Potsdam. “Exchange programs are 
big here,” the director said. “We bring students 
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here early to show them there is nothing to fear 
from our country, to try to instill the idea in early 
youth that friendly, helpful relations between peo- 
ples is always the best policy.” 

“Guten Tag,” I said, greeting a stout, smiling Ger- 
man boy. 

“Good morning,” he replied quickly. 

When he moved on, I asked, “Did this boy know 
beforehand I was an American?” 

“Yes,” the director said, ‘the could tell by your 
clothes.” 

‘“He’s not fluent in English, then?” 

“No, nor in Russian, but most of our young stu- 
dents here know German. That’s why they were 
chosen to be hosts. However, we hope these young 
German students will take up the study of Russian 
when they return.” 

The German, and Russian students chatted with 
us briefly, then went merrily on their way, up the 
sidewalk toward the playground. 

On our way back to the entrance, the director, 
looking over his shoulder, said, “If only we’d had 
some of these programs going in the twenties and 
thirties—maybe things wouldn't have happened like 
they did. Can you imagine these good German boys 
doing the things the Nazis did here?” 

“What things did they do here?” | asked. 

“You'll find out,” he said. ‘Before you leave this 
city, you will know everything.” 

The Minsk Writers Union is one of the USSR'’s 
largest, but only the first secretary and seven other 
prominent members were squeezed around the table 
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in the main conference room. Nil Gilevich, a strap- 
ping six-footer with smiling eyes and a genteel 
bearing, welcomed me with a warm introduction, 
after which I described my impressions of the Byelo- 
russian countryside and the restoration of Minsk. 

“We thank you for these kind words,” Gilevich 
responded, then introduced his fellow poets, Anatol 
Vyartinsky, Vasil Vitka, Rygor Barodulin, Alexey 
Rusetzkoy and Vasil Zuenok. As a group, they 
seemed unusually serious. They'd all been in the 
war, or strongly affected by the war, and their 
work, according to Viktor Volinsky, reflected it. 
Gilevich explained the absence of his colleague 
Vasil Bikov, who, he said, was one of the world’s 
most widely-read writers, then he went on to extol 
the virtues of other Byelorussians: General Katun- 
skiy, who supported America in her fight for inde- 
pendence and whose statue stands near Philadel- 
phia; Yanka Kupala, Byelorussia’s most famous 
poet-patriot, who died struggling against fascism 
in 1942; and Marc Chagall, who is still popular in 
his native land. “Chagall was from Vitebsk,”’ Gile- 
vich said. ‘‘Have you seen his painting, “Me and 
My Village?” 

“Of course,” I said, “the idea for the famous 
American musical ‘Fiddler on the Roof’ came from 
that painting, or at least from one of his paintings, 
but I’m surprised Chagall is so popular in the USSR. 
His art is not exactly socialist realism, is it? Besides, 
didn’t he defect in the 1920s?” 

“No,” Alex Juk, a prose writer, broke in, “he 
didn’t defect because we didn’t have such restric- 
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tions in those early years. He was, in fact, an ardent 
Communist who worked for the cause in his native 
land for years before moving to Paris.” 

“But wasn’t he a bit original, a little too indivi- 
dualistic for socialist realism?” 

“Not at all,” another writer answered. ‘Socialist 
realists are also original but, as we say, responsibly 
so. Anyone can be irresponsibly original, and society 
is the worse for it. I have seen some of your so- 
called ‘original’ or ‘individual’ movies produced in 
America. You just let yourself go, seeking the most 
lurid images and scenes man can conjure up— 
violence, sex, etc.—and people will flock to it to 
satisfy their beastial cravings, and what have you 
accomplished? Have you made society any better? 
Have you improved life?” 

“You see, we don’t think of these things in our 
art,’ I said. ‘“‘We separate art from therapy. I, 
for instance, do not think that art must help society. 
I think that it can help society by constantly prob- 
ing for truth and new insights, and creating new 
ways and possibilities of perceiving man’s condi- 
tion. To me, art is a separate enterprise, but if you 
confine it to improving society, you restrict its 
growth and endanger its integrity because not every- 
One agrees as to how society ought to develop. If art 
is controlled by someone like Hitler, for example, 
he can use it effectively and destructively against 
society, as indeed he did.” 

There was a short silence after I said this, fol- 
lowed by comments from the poet Anatol Vyartinsky, 
who was, he later told me, a supporter of the Peace 
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Committee. ‘‘There ts,”’ he said, ‘ta certain danger 
which you mention, and no one knows this danger 
better than we do, but one must weigh the balance 
sheet. For every case like Hitler, there are many 
others completely different, instances where art Is 
wasted, and numerous opportunities lost. Had Ger- 
man artists been more outspoken and dedicated to 
humanity, some of the tragedy could have been 
prevented. Operation Barbarossa could not even be 
considered in a nation where all its artists were 
vigorous, outspoken and heroic.” 

“But where were Soviet artists when Soviet tanks 
invaded Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and lately Af- 
ghanistan?”’ 

“Here,” another writer broke in, “‘we have a two- 
sided political question. We are not blind to the pros 
and cons of these actions. There were good things 
and bad things to come of what we did. Naturally, 
everyone deplores the bloodshed, the loss of life, 
just as one deplores the pain involved in any type 
of punitive measure. But surely you must see the 
difference. We were trying to restore order in all 
those situations, not annihilate entire peoples. We 
were trying to save lives, not destroy them, even 
though it cost us some of our own. And as artists, 
we support responsible behavior of this kind, almost 
all of us, because we support the improvement of 
humanity.” 

“Western artists also support humanity,” I said, 
“but first and foremost, we support truth, because 
it is the truth in art that ultimately determines 
whether or not society improves. Otherwise, as | 
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said, we might descend into pure propaganda.” 

“There is nothing wrong with propaganda,” he 
replied, ‘“‘as long as it is true and sincere, but | 
think in America there ts a big difference between 
serious art and entertainment. Maybe you do not 
take your art seriously enough; that’s why you do 
not think it necessary to have controls on it. But 
when something is popular and powerful and every- 
body takes it seriously, there is a great need for 
ensuring that it 1s treated in a responsible way.”’... 

“What are you doing traveling through this 
country?” Lyudmila asked. “I mean, at this parti- 
cular time.”” Lyudmila, a TASS reporter, was con- 
ducting an interview with me in Lev Knyazev’s 
room at the Yubileinaya Hotel. Like so many Byelo- 
russian belles she was fair-skinned and pretty. 

“Well, mainly, I’ve been traveling across Russia 
trying to see things as an ordinary American citi- 
zen would see any country or people.” 

‘And what do you think? Do you think our coun- 
try wants war?” 

“Of course not, but the point is, what does your 
country want? And are you willing to risk war to 
get it?” 

“And what are your conclusions?” 

“Affirmative,” I said. 

“You mean you think we would risk war to get 
what we want?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And just what is it you think we want?” 

“Peace,” I said. ‘‘Peace and good relations. The 
Same as we in the United States do. We each want 
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pretty much the same things, I think, but we both 
feel we have to risk war in order to get them, which 
is a dangerous thing.” 

“So what in your opinion ts the solution?” 

‘“‘We must work together in more concrete ways, 
not merely trying to understand one another, al- 
though that’s important, too, but to actually achieve 
things together in cooperative ways. Like, for exam- 
ple, space projects, the campaign to end the arms 
race, the war against drugs and cancer, etc. There 
are many more possibilities and we must find them.” 

“How will this be possible, though, when so many 
of your countrymen believe we are evil?” 

“There are also many Soviets who believe that 
capitalists are evil, but this is beside the point. The 
point is, there are enough reasonable people who 
believe in the possibility of an improved relation- 
ship to keep it going, to keep it moving in the right 
direction. So the more we strive to keep it going 
in that direction, the greater will be our chances 
for achieving it.” 

“But what about Star Wars? How can we ever 
overcome that obstacle?” 

“Star Wars is no real obstacle in the long run. 
It's too dependent on long-range funding. If every- 
thing else works out, if our relationship develops 
into a mutually beneficial alliance, who will vote 
funds for Star Wars?” 

“But if relations do not improve?”’ 

“Then we will keep drifting until one day they do 
improve. Eventually things will have to change, 
but the sooner the better, if we wish to dimin- 
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ish the huge wastes we are now incurring”. 

The waste we have already incurred, of course, 
is a sad thing to contemplate. When one considers 
the amount of time, energy and resources that might 
have gone into schools and hospitals over the last 
forty years of Cold War rivalry, one is rendered 
heartsick indeed. 

Leaving the hotel, we met Mikola back at the 
refrigerator plant, and from there he drove us to 
the home of two of his workers, Vladimir and Tama- 
ra. The couple’s home was on the edge of town in 
an attractive apartment building overlooking a park 
and a playground. Viadimir, a 52-year-old native 
of Minsk, met us at the entrance and led us upstairs 
to his second-story apartment, where his wife Tama- 
ra stepped out from the kitchen to greet us. “Would 
you like to see our home?” she asked, then led us 
room to room pointing out a few of her favorite 
things, like the library of 500-600 books, the gleam- 
ing sets of China and cristal, and the portrait of 
Yesenin in the hallway. 

“You must like poetry,” I said. 

“Of course,” Tamara answered, backed by Vla- 
dimir. ““‘Who doesn’t? But we also like Ivanoff, 
both Tolstoys, and detective stories.” They grinned 
at each other affectionately and continued on 
through the house—through the kitchen, the 
bathroom, the master bedroom—then stopped at 
a small room near the end of the hall. ‘This 1s 
Marina’s room,” Tamara said. “Our only daught- 
er who's 22 and still lives with us. She works at 
an office downtown, but she also goes to night 
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school, studying finance and economics.” 

“And you also have a son?” I asked. 

“Yes, our son is now 25,” Viadimir said. “He’s 
an army man, away with the service.” 

“They are both very good children,” Tamara 
added, as we peeked in the master bedroom, a large 
boudoir with a queen-size bed, a radio and a TV. 
On the table next to the bed was a copy of Pravda 
and a Rubic’s cube. 

“Can you work it?” I asked Vladimir. 

“Yes,” he grinned, “with great difficulty.” 

In the living room (which also served as a dining 
room), Tamara brought some tea and biscuits, and 
we sat down for an extended chat. 

“Well, you seem to have a nice family,” I said. 
‘A pleasant home and a good relationship.” 

“Oh, yes,” they both said, almost simultaneously, 
“we have a good life,” to which Tamara added: 
“We met each other at the plant, you know, where 
we still work together, though in different sections. 
This is also where we began our courtship, which 
lasted for six months. We married in a ceremony 
near the plant and then had our children and made 
our lives together here.” 

“Everything seems to revolve around the plant,” 
I said. 

“Yes,” she said, “the plant has given us every- 
thing. It’s like our church, because we have many 
activities, many friends there. Vladimir, besides his 
work, is an official at the Trade Union Council, 
where he helps settle disputes among our labor- 
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ers. 
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“It sounds like you’re heavily occupied at the 
moment, but what will you do when you retire?” 

“Viadimir will work on our home in the country,”’ 
Tamara answered. ‘On our dacha.”’ 

“No, no,” Viadimir objected, “not that; not that 
again. I have spent too much time on that damned 
house and garden already.” 

Tamara laughed. “Yes,” she said, “‘it’s true he’s 
spent a few years fixing it up—” 

“Ten years!” Vladimir said, holding up ten fingers, 
‘not just a few. Ten whole years, one hundred and 
twenty months!” 

“Yes, ten years, every spare minute—so now that 
he has it fixed up, he doesn’t want to enjoy it, he 
doesn’t even want to see it again.” They frowned, 
playfully, and Viadimir added, “No, never again. I 
only want to keep working at the plant. That’s where 
my heart is. I don’t want to retire from there, not 
ever. If I have to retire, you may as well shoot me.” 

“We won't shoot you,” laughed Tamara, “but 
there is nothing wrong with working on our gar- 
den.” 

“If there is nothing wrong with it, then you won't 
mind doing it,” Vladimir said. 

We laughed at this, but apparently too loudly, 
for it seemed to set off a round of raucous barking 
in the background. 

“That’s Tcheburashka,” Tamara explained. 
‘“‘Marina’s dog, named for a comic strip character.” 

“You mean Babushka’'s dog,” Viadimir corrected. 

“Oh yes,” Tamara said, as Tcheburashka came 
prancing circumspectly into the living room and 
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gave a Suspicious growl. “I keep forgetting. We 
bought this dog for Marina when we first moved 
in here fifteen years ago. Marina was only six then, 
and it was her dog for many years, but when Marina 
began working and Babushka moved in a few years 
ago, it became Babushka’s dog because she was 
here with it all day long and fed and took care of 
it.” 

Babushka followed Tcheburashka into the living 
room, moving slowly, after just awakening from her 
afternoon nap. ‘‘This is Vladimir’s mother,” Tamara 
said, brightly, but Vladimir’s mother looked tired 
and drawn. She sat in a rocker facing the window, 
and lit a cigarette. Her white hair, crinkly face and 
wan expression made her seem older than her 
seventy-four years. ‘‘Many elderly women smoke,”’ 
Vladimir explained, watching his mother blowing 
smoke across the room. His mother didn’t hear him, 
but noticing his lips move, cupped her ear and asked 
him to repeat what he said, which he did, adding 
“it was because of the war.” 

“The war?” she asked, taking another drag. Yes, 
the war was a terrible thing, but she didn’t want 
to talk about it, it was too horrible to even think 
about. She stared out the window, her eyes begin- 
ning to moisten, then started to speak, but could 
not continue, she merely sat there rocking back and 
forth, smoking, the silence broken only by the 
squeaking chair. Vladimir said softly, “Her hus- 
band—my father—was killed in an accident just 
before the war broke out. I was only six years old, 
but I remember the shock of it clearly, the loss of 
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our father who took care of us. It seemed like the 
end of the world then, but what did we know? We 
did not realize then just how bad things can be, 
just how much punishment human beings can stand. 
If we had known then what we would have to en- 
dure without our father we would not have been 
able to go on.” 

“Yes, there were hard times then,” Babushka 
said slowly, sensing what we were talking about, 
but not knowing exactly what was being said. Tche- 
burashka barked (when I uncrossed my legs) and 
Babushka began mumbling to the dog, who looked 
up at her as if he understood perfectly. 

‘Mama had a hard time after that,” Viadimir 
said. “She took two Jobs, one a sweeping job, the 
other as a clerk in a store, and in her spare time 
she killed sparrows and brought them home for us 
to eat. Then the war came, and the Nazis burned 
our home and we had to go and live in the woods 
like animals. Mama had twelve brothers and sisters; 
I knew them all, but they were all killed, all except 
one sister, and her last brother died of his wounds 
one week after Victory Day. ‘If only he could have 
had just the least bit of medicine or treatment,’ 
Mama used to say, but there was no help, there 
were too many dying, everybody was dying, and 
the rest were sick or wounded or going insane. When 
the killing was over, when the day of liberation 
came and the bloodshed ended, there was still suf- 
fering, people were still dying. I remember Mama 
trying to help these people—she was trying to save 
them and her family at the same time—but all we 
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could do was come back to the city and try to sur- 
vive the cold, because even though the Nazis had 
gone, the cold was still here, and there was no food 
or housing. We lived in one room, the four of us, 
which was only seven square meters. It was only 
good for a place to sleep and keep from freezing 
to death, but for everything else you had to go out- 
side, even to breathe well...” 

As Vladimir spoke, his mother kept rocking and 
smoking. The far-away look on her face showed 
only that she could not hear everything being said 
but the moisture in her eyes belied her outward 
composure. 

Vladimir’s remembrance trailed off slowly, 
broken finally by the front door opening. ‘*Marina,”’ 
Tamara said, waving her daughter over to be intro- 
duced. As Vladimir stood up, Marina came over 
slowly, but she said very little and quickly retired 
to the kitchen to begin preparing supper. 

“Well, you see,” Vladimir said affectionately, 
watching his daughter leave the room, “life is much 
happier for us now. We have a good life here, I 
think. We have a nice warm apartment and plenty 
of good food to eat. We don’t want anything, we 
have a summer house—”’ 

“And we have traveled,” Tamara reminded him. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘we have traveled to Poland, 
Hungary ... many countries in Europe.” 

“I even went to France one summer,” Tamara 
said. 

“So, you see, we are not doing badly. My salary 
is 350 rubles per month, Tamara makes 170, Marina 
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gets 120 and my mother gets 80 rubles pension. 
It is much better than in the old days before the 
war. We have savings and we are slowly improving 
every year. Why do they say in America we are 
evil and that we do not have a good life? You can 
see for yourself that is not true.” 

‘Maybe they think you do not have enough free- 
dom,” I said. “Maybe they think you are op- 
pressed.” 

“Freedom?” he smiled. “Freedom is a compli- 
cated word. Look at my mother there. Did she have 
freedom when she was in the woods with us? Yes, 
she could do this, do that. She could go in any direc- 
tion she wanted, but none of the paths she could 
choose led to anywhere. She did not have freedom 
simply because she could do anything she wanted. 
She did not have freedom from fear, from death, 
from hunger, from being sick and unemployed. No, 
it was all an illusion. She chose to come to Minsk, 
to be responsible, to give up some of her theoreti- 
cal freedom in order to work for society, to give her 
children some freedoms that were more real. And 
for that, in my book, she is a heroine.” 

All eyes turned toward Babushka who was still 
rocking and smoking. By this time her tears had 
Yried, replaced by a vacant stare, but noticing us 
looking back at her, she smiled softly and took 
another puff off her cigarette. When we left she 
gave uS a warm hug. 

“Is she religious?” I asked Vladimir on the way 
out to the car. 

“Oh, yes,” Viadimir said, ‘‘very much so. She 
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doesn’t believe in God, but she celebrates Easter 
every year and bakes lots of cakes.” 

‘Absolute rubbish,” Father Ian concluded in the 
council room under the Holy Panteleymon’s Church 
at Minsk. A few minutes before, he’d given me a 
tour through the cathedral’s main sanctuary, and 
was now responding to a question I’d asked about 
religious oppression in Russia, ‘‘There’s no religious 
oppression in Russia to amount to anything,” he 
said. 

“Why, then,” I asked, “do dissidents come to 
America saying such things? These are not Ameri- 
cans, but former Soviet citizens who've spent their 
entire lives here.” 

Glancing to his left at Fathers Leonid and Mik- 
hail, Ian said, “I can’t account for people who 
demand perfection, people who are so self-indul- 
gent they want everything to go exactly their way 
without compromising anything at all. When we 
speak of religious toleration, we always speak in 
relative terms. Nowhere on earth ts there a society 
which Is perfect in this respect, people being what 
they are. Is there complete separation of church 
and state in the United States? If so, why does it 
remain an issue year after year? I can only say to 
you that we are guaranteed freedom of worship 
in our Soviet constitution, and officially the govern- 
ment lives up to this. As far as | know, it is 100%. 
The party, of course, is opposed to us in theory; 
that is, they officially do not believe in the reality 
of God, and they do little to help us, but neither 
do we expect them to, or want them to, or need 
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them to. We get along perfectly weil on our own, 
and while we believe they are wrong, we accept 
their prerogatives just as they accept ours. I believe 
I have been serving the church long enough to 
know if | have ever been harrassed or constricted 
in my activities in any way, and | hope you'll be- 
lieve me when I tell you I have not been. What 
reason would | have not to tell the truth?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘since you brought up the point, 
it’s possible you think you might receive certain 
advantages, or at least be spared harrassment if 
you restrain yourself, if you keep quiet and don’t 
rock the boat.” 

No sooner had I said this than I realized it sound- 
ed offensive, but the good father only laughed and 
looked over his shoulder at the Holy Patriarch’s 
portrait. “I see you are quite candid about things,”’ 
he said, “but tf you do not believe me, what can 
I say?” 

“No,” I said, “I'm not suggesting you’re mincing 
the truth, but I think it’s a legitimate question. | 
mean, for all | know you could be saying these 
things under duress and I might never know.” 

“Umm, yes, yes,” he said, “perhaps so, but we 
must approach this question from a logical angle. 
Let’s look at it reasonably. What does the party 
really want? First of all, it does not want the church 
to interfere in political matters. And we agree. We 
have all seen the danger of that in these Arab theo- 
cracies, in Japanese imperialism, in the divine right 
of kings, and we have seen it most clearly when the 
Germans came through this country slaughtering 
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little children while wearing on their belts the words, 
‘God is with us.’ If I were a party member, maybe 
I would feel the same way. But there are certain 
things we as a church can offer the Soviet govern- 
ment, things that are not threatening but benefi- 
cial.” 

“Such as what?” I said. 

“Such as being good, decent citizens. Do you 
know there is less divorce, less crime, less problems 
of all kinds among the religious people in Russia? 
The church contributes heavily to the peace fund, 
and our members are among the country’s staunch- 
est patriots. The party does not understand why 
this is true, but they do understand that it is good 
for our country, and as long as it doesn’t threaten 
them, why not tolerate it? That’s the logic of the 
matter, whether you believe me _ personally or 
not.” 

“It sounds logical,” I said, “except for one thing. 
What if you continue to grow to the point where 
your power and numbers really do threaten the 
party?” 

“I can not hope to live so long,” he said, smiling, 
“but there is no use borrowing trouble, as you say. 
We go on living from day to day, trying to comfort 
our parishioners, teaching them to pray. Also, we 
do a good bit of baptizing, which reminds me, it’s 
time to perform some. Would you like to be a wit- 
ness?”’ 

Over in the baptizing chamber, I stepped to the 
side, as Father Ian and two younger priests stood, 
praying, before a picture of the Last Supper. An 
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older priest entered suddenly, chanting loudly in 
ancient Russian. In the smail chamber with glis- 
tening chandeliers, parents and their five infant 
candidates for baptism waited. Father Ian spoke 
again as the assemblage turned toward a picture of 
Jesus, the older priest still chanting in the back- 
ground. 

When Ian finished speaking, the parents brought 
their babies forward, the infants crying and squirm- 
ing. [an asked their names, and each parent respond- 
ed in turn: ‘‘Nadezhda, Maxim, Olga, Alla, and 
Anna.”’ Reading from a prayer book, Ian waved 
his hand reassuringly, but his thunderous voice 
sounded threatening even to the adults, and the 
crying increased. In the background, the older priest 
continued his loud chanting, while another entered 
sounding more like a tobacco auctioneer. All this 
together, including the wailing of the infants, pro- 
duced a weird cacophony of harsh noises, made 
even noisier by the chanting of another priest who 
entered making many signs of the cross. In the 
midst of all this, [an began to sing, and after sev- 
eral minutes, he dipped his cross in a baptismal 
bow! in the chamber’s center and touched each 
child on certain selected spots—forehead, palms, 
neck, cheeks, ankles, etc. The shirts of the infants 
were then removed, and three handfuls of holy 
water were poured on each child’s chest and face, 
which sent them into spasms of shrieking. Ian quick- 
ly dried them off and hung crosses around their 
necks as the younger priest intensified his chanting. 

“Kind of noisy in here, isn’t it?” I whispered to 
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Lev, but he only shook his head, not even able to 
hear me. 

lan then dipped the blunt end of his cross into 
a liquid and touched each child under the nostrils 
and on the palms of each hand. He then lit candles 
for the parents to carry as they crowded together 
and marched around the baptismal bowl, all singing 
and chanting along with the priests. 

Then, following other chants, Father Leonid led 
a trio of priests in song as lan sponged the infants 
on their chests and backs. This was followed by 
more chants as still another priest marched in, mak- 
ing more signs of the cross over each child. The 
noise level, caused by the chanting, singing and 
screaming, was already near deafening, but it 
seemeed to increase when Ian cut a lock of hair 
from each child, tagged it and placed it on the 
baptismal bowl. 

After this last ritual, however, the noise subsided. 
Ian circled the bowl one more time asking each 
father the name of his child, then following softer 
singing, one of the younger priests approached the 
infants, touching his gold cross to the head of each, 
after which Ian congratulated everyone and the 
ceremony ended. 

All in all, it was a happy affair. After it was over, 
we Stayed to talk with the priests and parents. I 
signed the church register and was given a hand- 
some scarf as a memento of the occasion. All 
seemed ebullient at this point, but as I was shortly 
to discover, not everyone was so pleased. 

Back at the Yubileinaya Hotel, I sat in the foreign 
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currency bar with Pyotr, who'd been at both the 
baptismal services and the meeting with Father lan. 
‘Why do they keep coming?” he asked, apparently 
at a loss. ‘Why do they keep bringing their children 
to be baptized? And they are so young. I must admit, 
I don’t understand it, but it’s very discouraging. 
I keep asking myself, ‘Where did we go wrong with 
these young people?’ ”’ 

I almost laughed, thinking how ironic it was that 
back in America ministers and mothers were wring- 
ing their hands with equal dismay over those who 
did not bring their children to church. 

“That priest looked awfully confident,” Pyotr 
said, “but I still can’t understand it. Why do they 
keep coming? We saw only five baptisms today, 
but Father Mikhail told me that they had ninety- 
five just last week. He said he’d performed 2,000 
baptisms in this church alone this year, and that 
there were 370 Russian Orthodox churches in Byelo- 
russia, not to speak of Catholic churches, Baptist 
houses of prayer and Seventh-Day Adventists.” 

“Stull,” I said, “in a country this large those don’t 
seem to be overwhelming numbers. In any case, 
what can you do about it?” 

“Nothing,” Pyotr said, ‘‘that’s the trouble. There’s 
nothing we can do about it. We can’t go against the 
wishes of our people. But still it’s unsettling to me. 
Intellectually, | mean. I can’t understand what these 
people want? Why do they need religion? Doesn't 
communism offer them enough?” 

“Evidently not,” I satd. 

“You see, some of these same people are ardent 
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communists in their beliefs. Of course, they cannot 
be members of the party, but they nonetheless be- 
lieve in the principles of communism and hold Lenin 
and Marx to be great men. Still, they feel the need 
for more. I cannot understand that. For me, com- 
munism is enough. To live my life in pursuit of 
helping others, to have a few simple pleasures, but 
mainly to work and to build society for my fellow 
human beings, who needs more than that?” 

“It’s fear, 1 think,” said Lev Knyazev. “It’s fear 
of America dropping the bomb that drives these 
people to church. This is also why some people 
drink in Russia. They worry about a nuclear war.” 

“You're saying America is driving Russia to drink 
and to church at the same time?’’ I asked. 

“No,” Lev laughed, “only certain Russians. Not 
SO Many, aS you see. You can look at these people 
and talk to them. They are not among the strong- 
est of our citizens. They are generally the weak, 
frightened and less educated people.”’ 

“Of course,” said Pyotr, ‘‘otherwise, why would 
they need religion?” 

“That’s begging the question,” I said, ‘but obvi- 
ously they are looking for something beyond them- 
selves. They are looking for a higher power, which 
is quite natural, don’t you think?” 

“No, I don’t, that would be equating religion with 
a drive, like lust or thirst, but I see it as a habit. | 
don’t see that humans need it, only that many are 
used to it. It’s comforting.” 

“What's wrong with comfort?” I asked. 

“Nothing, if it’s based on reality, but in my view, 
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religion is a fairy tale. It’s like a child’s belief in 
Father Frost or Santa Claus. It’s fine to believe in 
your youth, but when you are a man you should put 
away these childish things, these stories. You should 
seek the truth, because only in truth can real solu- 
tions to man's problems be found.” 

“But solutions to human problems are not the 
final consideration,” ! said. “Suppose al! our hu- 
man problems were solved? I mean, suppose there 
were no wars, no hunger on earth, no illnesses, 
not even any death. All these things are within 
the realm of possibility in my view, both scien- 
tifically and behaviorally, so what will people be- 
lieve in after that? What will communism have to 
offer once these goals are achieved? After all, life 
will go on.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘that’s a long way off. You are 
looking too far into the future.” 

‘Maybe so,” I said, ‘‘but maybe that’s what these 
people who are coming to church are also doing. 
They're looking beyond present fears and realities 
to a time when they can be re-united with their 
loved ones after death.” 

At the War Museum, | was elated to find Slava 
Anikayev, who had flown in from Tula the night 
before to join our trip across Byelorussia. Slava 
was staying in Minsk with his brother-in-law, who 
had brought him to the museum to join our tour. 
We met our guide Nina, a cheerful young blonde 
who led our group through the museum. “The 
Great Patriotic War was the most awesome struggle 
in our history,’”’ Nina said as we entered a vast 
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hall of relics, ‘This is the reason we have an entire 
museum devoted to it.” 

“It seems grim,” | observed as we moved on 
through the exhibit area, “something so horrible 
that people would like to forget 1.” 

“Some people would like to forget it,” Nina said, 
“but we know that the surest way for all this to 
happen again is to lose sight of it, of its reality.” 
She pointed out some Nazi instruments of torture. 
“You see these? These were real. They were used 
on human beings, on children, on peaceful people 
unequipped or unprepared to defend themselves. 
We shall not allow ourselves to forget this, any of 
this, so that we shall always be prepared in the fu- 
ture. That is our aim, and that is one of the reasons 
why we maintain this museum.” We went on to some 
photographs showing executions of Minsk citizens. 
‘Yes, it's painful to see these things, to realize that 
they aren’t just stories, that they actually hap- 
pened to living human beings. There is a natural 
tendency for people to try to forget unpleasant 
things, but that is why we must take special pains 
to see they are remembered.” 

In the next hall, only one of 25 such chambers, 
we saw photographs of Minsk taken just after the 
war. In one main section there was only one struc- 
ture standing. It was surrounded by hundreds of 
buildings burned to the ground. “This must never 
happen again,” Slava said, pointing out the rubble, 
“and as long as we take care to keep our defenses 
up, if won't.” 

“There is another reason, too, why we support 
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this museum,” Nina said. “It is because those who 
fought the Nazis and gave their lives to stop them 
are genuine heroes. These heroes have a right to 
be remembered, and it is for us who still live to 
insure that they shall never be forgotten. That is 
the living purpose of this museum.” 

‘Some Americans say you do this to keep the pot 
boiling. That is, to keep the people afraid, so that 
they will be willing to sacrifice, to allow the military 
a bigger share of the budget.” 

“1’m sure many Americans do say this, but you 
can see with your own eyes what has happened 
here, and what might happen again if we were not 
prepared. [’m equally sure that some people in 
America would like to see us disarm altogether so 
they could do what they wished in the world, with 
nobody to oppose them. I believe these people are 
in the minority, but we sometimes wonder what is 
keeping your pot boiling?” 

Upstairs in the museum’s conference room, we 
met with some war veterans, officers and leaders of 
a group of 5,000 survivors. “What kind of activities 
do you engage in?” I asked one veteran, a septua- 
genarian with white in his hair and fire in his eyes. 

“Our main purpose,” he replied, ‘is to keep the 
flame burning, to keep the light of memory alive, 
to educate our young and also foreigners about the 
horrors of war, especially Americans like you who 
have never known what we have known. Yes, you 
saw some of your boys go off to war and never 
return. That was bad enough, I’m sure, but it does 
not compare with seeing your whole town burning 
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before your eyes, everything you have known and 
loved and worked for going up in smoke while Ger- 
mans watch and laugh and shoot into the crowd 
with their machine guns.” He stopped a moment, 
his lips quivering, then went on haltingly. “But 
these were people,” he said, “they weren’t some 
kind of animals, they were real people, with fathers 
and mothers and families. I can still hear them 
screaming,” he said, ‘after forty years, I can still 
hear them...” 

“I was a young mother,” a woman began, softly. 
“My brother and sister were killed by the Nazis, 
and I had to leave my child only a few days after 
she was born. I had only wanted to be a mother, 
but after the invasion, I found myself in the woods 
with a gun instead of at home with my child.” Her 
eyes reddened and turned moist. “It was hard,” 
she said, weakly, “it was so very hard to bear.” 

A man named Syargei spoke up “I remember 
one day when our small detachment came upon a 
house in the woods, only the parents were there— 
they'd separated from their children when the Ger- 
mans came through—the whole family had fled into 
the woods in all directions, and the parents had 
just returned. They were huddled together in what 
was left of the house, waiting for their children to 
come in from the woods. ‘Why don’t they come 
back?’ the mother kept saying, ‘they can’t be too 
far away. We have been calling for them all morn- 
ing, but they don’t answer. Why don’t my children 
come back?’ ”’ 

“But they had come back, apparently before 
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their parents. All four of them. We found them in 
the well. They had been thrown in head first and 
they all drowned upside down. I was the one to tell 
the parents, but they wouldn’t believe it until we 
dragged out the bodies and laid them on the grass. 
Then they became hysterical. The mother ran 
screaming into the woods with a knife, yelling she 
was going to find the Germans who had done this 
to her children, and the father was chasing after 
her, begging her to come back. We picked up our 
guns and headed down the road, wanting to kill 
every German we could find, but really we were 
getting used to this kind of thing.” 

“This is why,” the septuagenarian said, “we have 
five thousand active participants in our organiza- 
tion. It is a hard thing to keep alive the truth, but 
we have to.” He stopped and reflected for a moment. 
“But really, it’s just as well we couldn't forget it 
if we tried.” 

“What are our objectives in the world?” the 
first secretary repeated. “Well, I'll tell you. Our 
primary objective is justice. Insuring justice for 
all.”” We were at the Minsk Peace Society, and I'd 
just made the statement that most Americans were 
not only suspicious of Soviet objectives but assumed 
without question that Russia was intent on over- 
throwing the world. ‘ ‘Taking over,’ is how it’s 
usually put,” I said. 

“But no,” a woman named Edzi said. “This ts 
not our objective, nor has it ever been. We have no 
such ideas. Why do they say such things?’ she 
asked. 
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“Surely this is nothing new,” I said. 

“Of course not,” she snapped, “but it never ceases 
to amaze me every time I hear it.” 

“But what can we say?” another man asked. 
“We have denied all this so many times that we've 
almost accepted the fact that Americans will keep 
repeating it no matter what we do or say.” 

“If [ may say so,” 1 said, “I don’t think you've 
done a very good job of denying it. In fact, though 
Soviets are charged in the U.S. as being masters of 
propaganda, your public relations program seems a 
bit weak to me. Why don’t you hire a Madison 
Avenue public relations firm to put across your 
story?” 

“Why don’t you hire a public relations firm?” 
Edzi snapped back. “Is the responsibility for world 
peace only on the Soviet Union’s back? In any case, 
if we wanted to conquer the world, why have we 
fet all these opportunities slip by us?” 

“What opportunities?” I asked. 

“For example, when we had the momentum 
going. By the end of the war, we had put all our 
resources into the war effort. We had millions of 
troops in Germany, as well as an immense number 
of tanks, when you landed at D-Day. If we’d wanted 
to dominate Europe, we could have kept right on 
going, all the way to the Atlantic. Why didn’t we 
keep going, answer me that?” 

“Well, you were tired of war,” I said. “You want- 
ed the Allies to put up their share of human life, 
to share the costs.” 

“But if you're really trying to conquer the world, 
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you're not put off by loss of life. What’s a few more 
million soldiers? But that’s just the point, you see, 
we're not world conquerors, that’s why we didn’t 
go on. That’s why we stopped in Germany, that’s 
why we relinquished Austria, and today why we 
keep troops only in key defensive areas. And that’s 
why when you had your strong social movements in 
the 1960’s we did not try to take advantage of it. 
Can you imagine the damage we could have done 
had we taken some initiative during those times? 
But no, the truth is, we have no interest in damag- 
ing America, or dominating Europe or the world. 
Look around you, do we seem like a country on the 
offensive? Do we preach hatred, do we teach aggres- 
sion, do we advocate racism, or nationalism, do 
we call ourselves superior? Do we do anything that 
the Germans or Japanese or Italians did during 
World War II to inflame their citizens? No, we do 
none of these things because what we truly want 
is peace and good relations with all nations and the 
chance to develop our own resources for the bet- 
terment of our people.” 

“It sounds very convincing,” I said, trying to 
imagine what other Americans might say to this 
spirited argument. 

“Yes,”’ she admitted. ‘“‘Maybe that’s the trouble. It 
sounds too good to be true.’’ She paused a moment, 
signed and looked at the others. ‘Still, what can we 
say? It is true. It’s all as true as anything I know. 
Wouldn’t it be ironic if the world were destroyed 
over such a silly misunderstanding as this?” 


Khatyn 


East of Minsk, we turned onto a narrow paved 
road and headed north, passing through the small 
settlements of Gorodok and Logoisk. Not far from 
Logoisk, we turned off the main road, moving 
through a grove of birch trees until we came to a 
clearing. ‘‘What village is this?’’ I asked as the car 
pulled to a stop. 

“It is no longer a village,” Viktor Volinsky said. 
“It is now only a shrine.” 

“Does it have a name?” I asked. Opening the 
door, I heard for the first time the mournful peal 
of bells. 

‘“Khatyn,” Viktor said. 

I'd heard the name Khatyn before but never knew 
much about it. I'd even forgotten it was in the Minsk 
region. The sound of the bells had an ominous ring 
as we stepped out of the car and moved down the 
footpath toward the center of the shrine. The vil- 
lage was no longer there. All that remained were 
a few bricks and stones scattered about, but the 
chimneys had been reconstructed, and some of the 
huts where the villagers had lived were represented 
abstractly. The site itself was a lovely valley where 
a cluster of cottages had once stood nestled between 
the rolling hills and thick forests. “Such a peace- 
ful site,” I kept thinking as we moved down the 
path through what was once the main street of the 
village. Looking around, I tried to imagine what 
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life had been like before the day the Nazis came. 
Over toward the western perimeter, I could imagine 
children running gleefully in the meadows leading 
to the woods, chasing squirrels or searching for 
blackberries. Mothers would be stepping outside 
their cottage doors, calling their families to supper. 

“Look here,” said Viktor. We stopped in front 
of what once had been a hut, peering up at a grey 
shaft crowned with bells. Just in front, one could 
easily imagine a wooden gate opening, and a gay 
babushka smiling, welcoming visitors in for morn- 
ing tea. One could just as easily see, across the near- 
by fields, a village father swinging his sickle over 
the dewy grass. 

Moving down the footpaths, over the damp con- 
crete slabs, I saw just such a father, only he was 
not swinging a sickle, he was carrying something 
bulky. There in the center of the shrine, larger 
than life or death, the old man was holding the 
body of his dead son, and in his face, hard with 
rage and grief, one could see the face of a million 
Russian fathers. What must they have felt? 1 won- 
dered, as we moved closer to the statue. Was this 
a real person? We stooped to lay flowers in front of 
the marker. 

“His name was Josef Kaminsky,” Viktor told 
me. ‘‘He found his son dying outside the big shed, 
machine-gunned. The son only had time to ask if 
his mother was still alive, then he died, not knowing 
his mother was already dead. Yes, Josef was a real 
man, and he suffered the most horrible fate any 
man could possibly suffer—he witnessed the mas- 
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sacre of his entire family and his entire village.” 

We walked farther down the concrete slabs, the 
bells tolling somberly yet sharply, as if beating in 
time with one’s own pulse. Near the center of the 
shrine was a memorial cemetery of villages, a forest 
of metal-cast trees bearing the names of settlements 
razed to the ground by fascists. 

Not far away, down a concrete road, we reached 
the stark Wall of Remembrance. We stood before 
the wall for several minutes, reading the memorial 
plaques listing concentration camps and their num- 
bers of victims. ‘There were 260 death camps in 
Byelorussia alone,” Viktor said. ““They were created 
for the sole purpose of killing human beings, espe- 
cially Slavs and Jews, who Hitler considered expend- 
able. In these camps, hundreds of thousands were 
tortured, suffocated in gas chambers, shot and incin- 
erated in crematoriums. Byelorussia lost 2,230,000 
people; every fourth citizen was killed, and the 
survivors suffered unimaginable horrors.” 

I listened numbly as Viktor cited and recited 
Statistics, then turned back toward the plaques. 
“The world has never before seen such brutal 
crimes,” one inscription read. The figures, cast in 
metal by the Eternal Flame, seemed to rise up bri- 
ghtly, as three metal birches kept watch around the 
flame. ‘The birch trees symbolize Byelorussia’s 
living.” Viktor said. ‘‘The flame signifies its dead.” 

Leaving the wall, we walked back toward an open 
field, toward a large slab of concrete near the exit, 
the bells ringing sharply and clearly. An endless 
stream of people walked along the footpaths, silently 
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and mournfully—war veterans and students, grand- 
children of those who died fighting for the simple 
right to exist. In their faces, one could see a pro- 
found and bitter sadness. 

The bells were still tolling as we moved to the 
entrance of the concrete monument. The faces of 
those around us grew even grimmer as we stared 
at the inscriptions ahead. ‘‘This was the place?”’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, this was where it happened,” Viktor said. 
“This was the largest building in town, a big barn 
filled with hay and straw. They dragged them all 
in here, the whole village. It was big, as you can 
see, but not big enough to hold an entire village; 
but they stuffed them in here anyway and locked 
the doors— 149 people, the whole town, everybody, 
including 75 children—then they poured gasoline 
through the windows and torched it. Can you imag- 
ine being burned alive with your entire family and 
everyone you had known since your childhood? 
Some of the Germans who witnessed these burn- 
ings later reported that never in all their lives had 
they heard such screaming...” 

“March 22, 1943,” a woman nearby repeated. 

We stood there staring at the slab, then turned 
and slowly filed out of the village, down the con- 
crete pathway. 

“It was not only this one village that the Germans 
burned with all its inhabitants,” Viktor said. 

“There were others, I know,’ I said. 

“628 others,” Viktor said, as the bells tolled on. 


Slutsk 


The road to Slutsk runs due south from Minsk, 
winding through the towns of Valeryani, Shishitzi 
and Lenki. It’s not a bad road, as Russian roads 
go, and picturesque farmlands on either side more 
than make up for the scattered potholes. 

‘How far is Chernobyl?” I asked, as we moved 
on down the road. 

“Oh, it's far enough,” Viktor said, nodding in a 
southeastern direction. ‘About 300 kilometers, I'd 
say”’. 

Not much was said after that, each of us gazing 
at the cattle and rich pasturelands along the way. 
Was it possible, I wondered, that all this exquisite 
country could be made worthless by something so 
tenuous we couldn’t even perceive it. ‘One thing 
Chernobyl has done,” Lev Knyazev observed, ‘“‘is 
to bring the world closer together. It doesn’t matter, 
anymore, who drops the bombs first. It would be 
disastrous for everybody if even one were launched 
by accident.” 

After traveling about a hundred kilometers, we 
entered the old city of Slutsk. We stopped for a 
snack at a roadside stand just out of town, then 
drove around the central business district. It was 
one of those cities, so numerous in Russia, which 
are young and old at the same time. In name, Slutsk 
goes back to 1116 A.D. In the late 12th century, 
it became the capital of Slutsk Principality, and 
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in 1395 part of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
After being annexed to Russia in 1793, it became 
a district capital of Minsk Province, but, unfortu- 
nately, little of its ancient heritage remains due to 
numerous invasions. 

After the last war, however, Slutsk came back 
quickly. Located on a main railroad line, it devel- 
oped plants producing flax, furniture, textiles and 
art objects. In rapid succession, we drove past a 
cannery, a creamery and a sugar refinery. Even 
more remarkable, Slutsk, with only 55,000 people, 
supports a medical school. 

Our object in traveling to Slutsk was not only 
to see the town (although with its rich museum of 
local lore, it was interesting in itself) but to visit 
the nearby Sergei Kirov Collective Farm estab- 
lished in 1934 in Kozlovichy. ‘‘This collective farm,” 
boasted Sergei Lemeschenko, its sprightly, seventy- 
six-year-old director, ‘is a paragon of productivity. 
My people have done an amazing job here and | 
feel confident we have one of the finest collective 
farms in this area, don’t you agree?’’ We were 
trucking down one of the farm’s numerous dirt 
roads. 

“Em sure it’s true,” I said. “You wouldn’t be 
bringing an American here to see one of your 
worst.” 

“Oh-ho,” Sergei laughed. ‘“‘No, I don’t think we’re 
that superior. The fact is, all the collective farms 
in this area—in fact, in most of Byelorussia—are 
good. Maybe they aren’t as good as the ones in 
Latvia or Estonia, but each area has its special 
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problems. The Byelorussian farms were making 
wonderful progress when the Germans came through 
and destroyed everything. How do you recover 
from that? If you raise cows and all of your cows 
are destroyed, how do you begin again? Well, it’s 
possible, of course, and we did. But it wasn’t easy. 
As I say, though, each area has Its special problems.”’ 

“What are your special problems?” 1 asked. 

“Well,” he said, not quite wanting to admit any, 
but trying to be objective, “I think basically we 
need what you in America call ‘know-how’. We 
have the labor and the will. We need more tech- 
nology, better machines, and especially more skill 
on the management level.’’ He paused a moment, 
then grunted. “Besides that, we could use a little 
help from God.” 

“From God?’ I said. 

“Yes,” he grinned. “From nature; from the 
weather. Of course, that is something every farmer 
could use, even in America.” 

“We could also use some extra money,” I said. 

“Money is always a problem, but not so much 
with us here as the other problems I mentioned. 
We sell to the state and the state buys at state prices, 
with the excess sold at market prices. It’s a fair 
system, I think, although there are disagree- 
ments. What we have here is in some way a minia- 
ture state. We are actually pretty independent. 
We have a hundred tractors and fifty combines. 
As you can see, we have a lot of cattle, but we also 
have a lot of other things.’”” He slowed down the 
truck, and pointed to one of the fields. ‘There are 
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perhaps a thousand head of cattle out there, but 
we have four thousand more on other sections of 
the farm. Besides that, we produce sugar beets, one 
of our main crops, and maize for the cattle, oats, 
barley and many other products, including milk, 
meat and poultry.”” He raised his hand and waved 
it around. ‘“‘We are, I would say, almost self-suf- 
ficient.” 

As we moved around the farm, the lands in culti- 
vation appeared almost boundless. “Just how big is 
this farm?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “all that you see here is not ours, 
but there is much of the farm you haven't seen. 
We have about 6,000 hectares (approximately 
15,000 acres), with a total population of 3,500. 
There are actually 8 villages which comprise this 
farm, although in a sense, we are like one big vil- 
lage. We have all the advantages of a small town, 
but we can always get whatever else we need in 
Slutsk.” 

After making the rounds in the truck, we stopped 
by the day-care center, talked with the children, 
as well as with two war veterans who happened 
to be strolling by, and with some nurses who worked 
in the hospital nearby. On the way to the restaurant 
near the farm’s headquarters, Sergei confided, “All 
my life I have lived in this area. I was born farther 
south, near Chernobyl, but after the war, I came 
here to work as a foreman. I have been here nearly 
thirty years, since I was a young man in my forties, 
and now I'm seventy-six, but [’m still working. It's 
better to work, you know. It’s good to feel that you 
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are doing something worthwhile. Even though I 
am the director, I only make 360 rubles per month, 
but it’s enough. It is more than many people make.” 

“But perhaps you get some extra privileges?” 
1 asked. 

“Privileges?” he asked. ‘Privileges? Americans 
always seem to be interested in privileges. Well, 
perhaps we do have a few privileges, but what do 
they amount to, really? The fact that I can get an 
extra bottle of vodka sometimes to entertain my 
guests, is that so much? The fact that I may have 
a ‘dacha’ which in reality is little more than a hut 
and a back yard to grow a garden in, Is that a great 
privilege? The fact is, most of these so-called ‘privi- 
leges’ are nothing more than trifles, some small 
incentives to work a little harder for the better- 
ment of society. There are some excesses, of 
course—maybe I have been guilty, myself—but we 
are only human, after all. Compare our ‘privileges’ 
in this country with some of those in your country. 
Do we have bankers driving Cadillacs, with huge 
swimming pools in their back yards, while poor 
people walk the streets nearby without jobs or 
enough food for their children? I don’t think, on 
the whole, there is much basis for comparison, 
but it’s you who brought this subject up, not me, 
so let us turn to more pleasant things. Like food, 
for example.” 

At the restaurant, the director proposed a toast. 
“To self-sufficiency,” he said, gaily, holding up a 
small glass of vodka. ‘Let us hope that in future 
years the world, like the Kirov Collective Farm, 
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will be able to provide for the needs of all its peo- 
ples—not only for their physical needs, but for their 
spiritual needs as well.’’ 

At the end of the meal, just before we left the 
farm, he made his final toast: ““To Sergei Kirov, 
in whose memory we have named this farm.” He 
drank quickly, then confided sadly, “I was only a 
young man at the time, full of youthful enthusiasm, 
but I remember the death of Kirov well. Little 
did I dream when I learned of his passing that cold 
December night that one day I would be director 
of a collective farm named in his honour. I only 
knew then that it was a sad day for Russia, but | 
didn’t realize just how sad because, you see, up till 
then things were going pretty well in our country, 
at least as well as can be expected when you have 
a new nation and people from around the world 
are trying to bring its government down. From that 
day in December 1934, the collective farm had a 
name, but our country experienced a tragedy, be- 
cause that was the beginning of the terrible purges 
that plagued our homeland during the 1930’s. From 
then on, things got worse and worse, and finally 
grew almost out of control. Many of our officers 
and best men were purged, and this left us weak 
and ripe for Hitler’s army to attack. Who can say 
how different things would have been had Kirov 
not been killed? Maybe the Germans would never 
have dared attack, but at any rate we would have 
been able to resist them better. Who can say? Who 
can ever say who was responsible? I don’t know. 
I only know it was a sad time in our country’s histo- 
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ry, and it shows you what can happen when things 
get out of control, which is why I for one like to 
see a strong government firmly in control of the 
situation. Sure, everyone must be willing to give up 
some of his liberties, but what sacrifice is this, by 
comparison? You don't know, because you have 
never been through such a time as I have seen in 
only a ten-year period. It was the worst ten years 
in the history of the world, and let us hope you 
never have to see what we saw.” 


Brest 


The road to Brest was straighter than the Slutsk 
highway, and much more modern. Actually, it was 
a four-lane ‘‘freeway” all the way from Minsk— 
nearly 400 km of superhighway comparing fa- 
vorably to the best in America. “I guess this means 
well really burn up the road now,” | grumbled to 
Viktor just after we started, but surprisingly the 
driver never exceeded 100 kph. 

Driving on west and southwest, past the towns 
and villages of Dzerjinsk, Berioza and Kobrin, we 
reached the outskirts of Brest by two o’clock and 
began a slow procession up Moskovskaya street. 
The boulevards were covered with red banners 
strung across the intersections, and flags waved 
everywhere in a parade-like atmosphere. 

“What's going on?” I asked. 

“Tomorrow is the Day of Liberation for Brest,” 
Viktor said. “It was on this day—July 28—that 
Brest was freed by the Red Army from the Nazis.” 

‘Looks like the town 1s packed,” I said. 

“Well, it's a glorious day—when you remember 
how we finally drove the fascists from our country. 
But it’s also a sad day when we recall those who 
are no longer with us. What makes it doubly memo- 
rable is that this is one of the places where the Nazis 
first entered Russia, and one of the last places they 
held before we drove them out.” 

We continued on down Moskovskaya street and 
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turned into the main part of town. I couldn’t tell 
whether the parade was just beginning or just end- 
ing, but the sidewalks were crowded with people, 
some smiling, some solemn. 

Inside City Hall, we had a short conference with 
the deputy mayor. She and the city architect then 
led us on a walking tour through the downtown 
section. ‘‘We have nearly 200,000 people now,” the 
deputy mayor said, “but do you know many were 
there on the day of liberation?” 

“Not many, I’d guess,” I said. 

“Only 14,000,” she said. “A pitiful remnant. And, 
of course, most of our buildings were destroyed.” 

“But we have rebuilt this entire place,” the archi- 
tect said. “‘We have rebuilt it with a plan. And what 
iS more, we are continuing to build it—step by step.” 
We moved on through the streets, down the wide, 
heavily-shrubbed walkways, a light mist beginning 
to dampen our faces. ‘Naturally, we must continue 
to build—the earth will not stop spinning on its 
axis merely because we repulsed the fascists—but 
if our plan is sound, we can continue to build in 
an orderly fashion, preserving the old if it’s beauti- 
ful and useful, and creating the new to comple- 
ment it. Tradition is important, you see, because 
it relates to man, to the human spirit, but original- 
ity is important, too, because new problems will 
constantly be arising. This is a concept which Lenin 
himself seemed to understand perfectly, even 
though he was not an architect.” 

“Lenin seems to have understood a lot of things,” 
I said. 
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“You know,” he said, stopping in his tracks, ‘“‘it’s 
amazing, but it’s true just how many things he did 
understand. [ say that objectively, even though 
personally I revere the man, as almost all Russians 
do. But nevertheless it’s true. Absolutely true. And, 
aside from his natural intuitiveness, I think it’s 
because he developed his thought from a sound 
basis completely devoid of personal interest. It’s 
amazing how clear-headed one can be if one puts 
aside selfishness and greed, and sees things from 
the perspective of what is best for the common man. 
This is what Lenin did, and this is why he is both 
respected and loved.” 

On the way back to the mayor's office, we stopped 
by the House of Marriages and witnessed one of 
twenty-five weddings performed that day. “It’s 
been a big day,” the director told us, looking a lit- 
tle dreamy-eyed. “So many happy couples,” she 
sighed. “So many happy marriages—if only they 
would last.” 

“Perhaps if Lenin were here,” I said, “he'd find 
a solution.” 

“Well,” said the architect confidently, “‘you can 
be sure he would do his damnedest.” 

In the hotel’s restaurant that night, we had a 
heavy meal of beef, potatoes, peas and sausage, 
a typical Byelorussian feast. Slava was proposing 
a toast when the band struck up, sending dozens 
of couples out onto the floor. I watched in awe at 
the weird gyrations (some of which | recognized 
as dance steps), to the music of what sounded like 
vintage rock and roll. 
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“Do you like this rock music?” Viktor asked me, 
shouting across the table. 

“No,” [ said, shaking my head, “I've never really 
cared for it.” 

“But I thought Americans like rock and roll,” 
he said, as the first song ended. 

“The young folks, maybe,” I said, ‘‘but it fades 
pretty quickly. And I didn’t like it ever when I was 
young.” 

Shortly, the band struck up again, and the dan- 
cers went back into action. I was especially struck 
by the beauty of the girls on the floor, and I com- 
mented on this several times. “Ooh,” said Lev, 
“Byelorussian girls are very attractive. I think may- 
be they are the most beautiful girls in the world— 
their skin is so white and soft, it’s like velvet.” 

“To all the girls in Byelorussia,”” Slava toasted 
as the music swelled to a deafening crescendo. 

Prevented by the band from conversing much, | 
started to light a cigarette but Viktor yelled, “Let's 
go for a smoke,” and headed for the exit. I followed 
him to the lobby, where we stood near the trash 
can and lit up. “You can’t smoke in the dining 
room,” he said. ‘‘Evidently the restaurant has a very 
conservative manager.” 

“Evidently,” I said. 

“You cannot smoke here, either,” a gruff voice 
said, coming from behind us. We turned to see a 
grisly, square-jawed doorman glaring at us. “No,” 
he said, ‘‘you must leave the building.” 

Reluctantly, Viktor and I stepped out into the 
hallway and lit up again, but the doorman followed 
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us, growling. ‘“‘No, not in the hallway, even! Outside, 
on the street!’ 

“Hey, that’s a little harsh, isn’t it?” Viktor said 
to me, as much as to the doorman. 

“It’s the rules,” the doorman said. “‘No smoking.” 
He pointed to the sign in the lobby. “No smoking 
in this building.” 

“But it’s a long way outside,” Viktor said. ‘““We 
will have to take the elevator, or walk down two 
flights of stairs.” 

‘As you wish,” the doorman said. “I don’t make 
the rules, I just carry them out.” 

“Just a second,” Viktor said. ‘‘He put out his 
cigarette and nudged the doorman over to the cor- 
ner. | couldn’t hear what was being said, but I 
guessed Viktor was telling him, ‘‘Now, look, we have 
an American visitor here, we don’t want to show 
how intractable we can be, do we?” Whatever point 
Viktor was making, however, the doorman was 
having none of it. He drew back after a few exchan- 
ges, looking as though his honor had been impugned. 
With a testy scowl, he retreated through a side door, 
while Viktor, thinking he’d made his point, lit up 
again, as did I. We had taken not more than three 
drags, however, when the side door burst open 
again and out charged the doorman followed by the 
manager. ‘‘What’s going on here?” the manager 
wanted to know, as Viktor and I hastily extinguished 
our cigarettes. By this time, a crowd of bystand- 
ers had come up to watch. Viktor beat a hasty 
retreat, pulling the manager over to the side and | 
suspect giving him the same line he'd given the 
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doorman: that is, the necessity for presenting a 
pleasant image for the American's benefit. In the 
midst of their jawing, I decided to ease the situa- 
tion by introducing myself with a friendly gesture— 
a handshake, a smile and a few words—all of which 
was received quite well by the manager, but which 
the doorman seemed to treat as an attempted bribe. 
He backed away, as if I were Al Capone, and re- 
fused to even look at me. 

By now, more bystanders had flooded the area 
trying to find out what was going on, and Viktor 
and the manager decided a compromise was need- 
ed, and quickly. The manager, not wishing his door- 
man to lose face, pulled him over to the side door 
and apparently told him he would handle this situa- 
tion by throwing the lawbreakers out. The door- 
man nodded his head in approval. The manager, 
with a hard business-like face, marched over to 
Viktor and me, escorted us out the main door down 
to the end of the foyer where the stairs began, 
then stopped, took out a package of cigarettes, and 
offered each of us a smoke. 

When I recovered, I said to the manager, “You 
ought to go into diplomacy,” but he only smiled and 
put the package of cigarettes back into his coat 
pocket. 

“Don't you want one, yourself?’’ I asked the 
manager. ‘‘Here, maybe you would like a Marl- 
boro?” 

“No, thanks,” he said. “I don’t smoke, but I 
occasionally find it useful to carry them.” 

Back in the restaurant a few minutes later, we 
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leaned back and resumed watching the dancers on 
the floor... 

‘What do you mean, ‘freedom’?’”’ Slava asked 
me. “Of course, we have freedom. I, myself, am 
an ordinary Russian citizen. I feel I have a great 
deal of freedom. I’m free to think, to complain, 
to talk to whomever I choose. I'm free to study, 
to work in my field of choice. I’m free to pick my 
friends, to spend my leisure time as I like, I'm free to 
travel, I've even been to the West several times— 
to Italy, to France, to Great Britain—so I know 
that we have freedoms that you in the West don’t 
have.” 

“Such as,” I said. 

“Freedom from worries. From fear.” 

“Freedom from fear?” I said. “But that’s the 
very thing people say you don’t have here. Fear 
and oppression, they say, what causes the Soviet 
people to look worried all the time.” 

“Worried?” said Slava. He laughed, and took a 
short drag off his cigarette. “If anything worries us, 
it's Mr. Reagan’s Star Wars, the fact that Amer- 
ica is extending the arms race into space. That's 
the thing that really worries us.” 

“And, really,” said Lev, ‘it’s the only thing.” 

“The only big thing,” said Slava. “Everything 
else we can solve.” 

“But why does Star Wars worry you so much?” 
I asked. ‘“‘The fact that America wants to protect 
itself shouldn’t cause you any alarm, should it?” 

“If that was all there was to it, of course not,” 
said Slava, “but it’s far more complex than that. 
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You can’t really separate offense and defense, can 
you? If all you're concerned about with Star Wars 
is defense, why do you still keep testing offensive 
weapons? Why do you need any offensive weapons 
at all as long as there’s relative parity? The truth 
is, the billions of dollars, the monumental efforts 
you will put into the Star Wars program will enable 
you to pursue many avenues of research and devel- 
opment. If we don’t launch the same type program 
ourselves, then you will once again achieve superi- 
ority and will again be able to exercise nuclear 
blackmail over us, as you were formerly able to do.” 

“I don’t recall us using any nuclear blackmail.” 
I said. 

“But you might have, that's the point. If you go 
ahead with Star Wars, we’ll be forced to respond. 
We cannot allow you to surpass us, therefore it 
will be expensive for both of us. It will do neither 
of us any good. Gorbachov realizes this, and he its 
trying to avoid it. But Reagan persists. Why does 
he do this? Is he a madman?” 

“No, he’s not a madman, I assure you. He doesn't 
trust the Soviet leadership, that’s true, but even if 
he did, he may not be able to behave too much 
differently. After all, he was elected on a campaign 
to restore American's military strength. He can’t 
back down now, but he could let up a little, if he 
trusted Soviets more or understood their national 
goals.” 

“But how do you make yourself understood?” 
Slava asked. ‘‘We have tried in every way possible 
to explain ourselves to America and the West. It 
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is almost an obsession with us, but you are not listen- 
ing. We feel you do not want to understand us.” 

“But why would we deliberately not want to 
understand you? That would be of no benefit to 
anyone.” 

“Except to the arms manufacturers. They get 
everything they want by keeping things stirred up. 
If the pot is not boiling, they get nothing, do they?” 

“The military, the manufacturers... they may be 
greedy, may be power hungry, but I don’t think 
either is totally irresponsible. After all, these people 
have families, children...” 

“This is true,”’ Slava said. “And it does present 
a puzzle. Maybe they really do believe we're evil, 
or maybe they think they can have it both ways, 
this is more likely. That they can continue to build 
bombs and get rich and preserve the peace at the 
same time.” 

“And don’t forget, there are religious fanatics 
in America, too,” said Lev, “‘who believe that war— 
even the end of the world—is inevitable. Maybe 
they believe it is also desirable, for all we know. 
They sound very fanatical to us, people like that 
billionaire Howard Hughes. How many people like 
this do you have calling the shots? What power do 
they have? I don’t know, but it sounds very scary 
to me. That is why, even though we are men of 
peace, we cannot allow you to gain the upper 
hand ‘.. 

“This is my whole family,” Lydia Brizga said, 
beaming. “I know them all by name.” 

‘All of them?’ I asked, incredulously. 
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“Yes, every one of them, including Nikolai, my 
husband here.” 

We were standing in a barn in the Memory of 
Ilyich Collective Farm 20 km out from Brest, look- 
ing down a long row of stalls. “We keep fifty on 
this side, and fifty on that side,” Lydia explained 
as we started down the row. “There’s a hundred 
altogether, including our bull. ‘My children,’ I call 
them, and as I said, I know them all by name. Would 
you like to meet Ivan the Terrible?” 

But Ivan was not in. Before we reached his quar- 
ters outside the barn, Lydia exclaimed, “Oh, yes, 
I forget. He’s out playing in the back, but later | 
will call him. Now this is Katerina.” She tapped the 
dark brown cow with large white spots gently on 
the head and said, “‘This is our American friend, 
Katerina. Say hello to this nice gentlemen.” But 
Katerina said nothing, she only shook her head 
and looked at me impassively. “Well, she’s not talk- 
ing much today, but she sounds off frequently 
enough, I assure you.” 

We kept walking to the end of the barn, stopping 
along the way to meet some of Lydia’s other chil- 
dren. ‘‘Well,”’ I said to Nikolai, “I guess these are 
your children, too, aren’t they? Do you also know 
them by name?”’ 

“Most of them,” he said, “but if I forget, I can 
always ask the boss, here.” 

] laughed, remarking on how unusual it was to 
have a husband and wife running an enterprise 
with the husband working for the wife. “Then Lydia 
really is the boss here? And you work for her.” 
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“Oh, yes,’ he said, grinning widely, ‘“‘and she’s 
not so bad, not such a slave driver—you'd be sur- 
prised. She makes herself work harder than she 
does me.” 

“That’s why she gets all the prizes,” a helper 
standing nearby said. 

“Yes,” said Nikolai, “did you know Lydia is a 
Hero of Socialist Labor?” 

“No,” I said, “really?” 

“Yes,” Nikolai beamed, ‘she has received nice 
medals for farm’s high production, for her work 
with her family. She’s been the recipient of many 
honors from all over the country. That’s why she 
makes 500 rubles a month, which 1s pretty good.” 

“And Nikolai makes 350 rubles per month,” 
added Lydia, “which is also good.” 

“Yes, because | am a very good helper,” said 
Nikolai. “Maybe one day they will write a book 
about me like they did about Lydia.” 

“Somebody wrote a book about you?” I asked 
Lydia, but Lydia was facing the other way, waving 
out to the distant pasture. “Look, there he is,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Do you see him? The black one, with the 
white spot?” 

“Who's that?” I asked. 

“That’s Ivan the Terrible,” she said. ‘‘Look, he’s 
coming this way.” I looked, but all the cows were a 
mile away. Anyway, none of them were moving 
very fast, and moments later they seemed to veer 
in another directon. “Well,” Lydia said, “he'll be 
back sooner or fater.’”” She handed me a package 
Nikolai had brought her and added, “But, any- 
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way, here is a copy of the book for you.” 

I thanked her for the book, a heavy tome full 
of coloured pictures, with her portrait on the 
cover, and the barn and dairy in the background. 
‘I don’t deserve all this,” she said, autographing 
the title page, ‘‘but it’s nice, if you like those kinds 
of things. What I like most, though, Is tending to 
my family.’ She looked at Nikolai affectionately 
as we headed back over the straw to the entrance 
and said, “and I take good care of my employees, 
too.” 

At this, Nikolai winked, but added with deter- 
mined finality, “‘Lydia is boss on the farm, but I 
am boss at home.” 

On the way back to Brest, we toured some private 
homes on the farm, including the two-story home 
of the Klimucks, which I was told had been erected 
in four days. One would never have guessed: it was 
spacious, attractive, and looked firmly-built. It was 
also well-furnished: outside, behind the house, were 
22 geese, 1 dog, 2 pigs and a large vegetable gar- 
den. ‘‘We've struggled to get what we have,” Mrs. 
Klimuck confided, “and it’s been tough on our 
finances, but we still have 1,500 rubles in savings.” 

“You seem pretty secure,” I observed. 

“Yes, we have enough,” she said. “We lead a 
quiet simple life, full of hard work and good times. 
We don’t worry about money so much—or any- 
thing, really. And we take long walks every after- 
noon. I wish everyone could live like this.” 

“But isn’t it a little boring?” I said. “Living way 
out here, away from everything?” 
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“Boring? Heavens no,” she said. ‘You can find a 
great deal of variety in simple things, if you try. 
If you have too much to do, too many places to go, 
you never have time to enjoy each other, never 
time enough to interact, or to help your neighbors. 
Do you think people need a thrill a minute? No, 
I think too much sensation is not good for anybody. 
I think the simple life makes better persons of peo- 
ple, don’t you?” 

Passing briefly through the Lenin State Farm 
not far away, the Chairman of the Agricultural 
District told me that production here had nearly 
doubled during the period 1980-85. “Collective 
farms are nice,” he said, ‘“‘and they are making 
progress, but I prefer state farms, myself.” 

“Why is that?’ I asked. 

“State farms are more stable,” he said. “I myself 
was once the director of a state farm, and we had 
the full backing of the government. If we needed 
something it was provided, but the collective farms 
are pretty much on their own. They must sink or 
swim, which is a little too risky, I think. He paused, 
reflecting on the matter, then said, ‘Weil, many 
people like collective farms, of course, but to me 
they're a little too democratic. Not that I’m against 
democracy, but it’s like your patriot Alexander 
Hamilton said, ‘If one doesn’t have some control 
or standards, democracy can deteriorate into 
‘mobocracy.’ ” 

The Day of Liberation anniversary dawned damp 
and cool. From my hotel window, I could hear the 
sounds of a marching band in the distance. Around 
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ten o’clock, we left the hotel and walked down 
Moskovskaya street, a green, beautifully shaded 
boulevard with large elms overhanging wide walk- 
ways. “It was these elms,” Viktor Volinsky said, 
‘that gave Brest its name—from the old Slavic berest, 
meaning ‘elm’. Look—you see them everywhere.” 

‘Yes, I'd say it’s one of the nicest streets in Rus- 
sia.” 

We passed a Catholic church and a long row of 
elegant-looking apartment buildings. ‘There were 
many Catholic Slavs here before the war,” Viktor 
said, “almost as many Catholics as Jews, but it 
made no difference to the fascists—they killed them 
all. In their eyes, Slavs had no more right to live 
than Jews.” 

A kilometer further down, we were within sight 
of the famous Brest fortress. “One of the places 
where World War II began,” Viktor said. 

“I thought it began in Poland,” I said. 

“Yes, in 1939, but there was not much fighting, 
you know, until 1941. The ‘phoney war’, I believe 
it was called.” 

“What about the Battle of France, Dunkirk, 
the Battle of Britain?” 

“Those were mere trifles, actually. Do you realize 
that the Nazis killed more Soviets in the first two 
months of the attack on Russia than they killed 
Europeans during the entire period from 1939-41? 
The greatest slaughter in human history began right 
here at Brest, June 22, 1941.” 

At the end of Moskovskaya street, we stepped 
onto a wide walkway set off by red brick walls. 
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“This is Brest Fortress,” a woman guide named 
Olga announced as she led us through the ruins. 
“This fort was begun in 1833 and modernized many 
times before World War I, at which time it was 
considered a first-class fortress. It was still a first- 
class fortress in 1939-41—which the Nazis quickly 
found out. They’d planned to have it in their hands 
by noon of the day they attacked, but our boys, 
even though completely surprised, managed to 
hold them off for more than a month—a miracle, 
really, when you think about it.” 

We walked toward the center of the fortress, 
passing on the way a huge statue of a man drag- 
ging himself along, in mortal pain, with only his 
own machine gun to hold him up. ‘“Thirst,’’ Olga 
said, repeating the title of the sculpture. “You see 
that face? It’s a look that one could see everywhere 
during those four weeks we were under siege. Our 
troops here were starving, bleeding from their 
wounds and dying of thirst, but they held out.” She 
called out the names of Naganov, Shablovsky, Klypa, 
Abdullayev and many more. ‘Those who weren't 
taken prisoner held out to the last man, and this 
gave our forces farther east more time to prepare. 
These boys were true heroes and their names will 
never be forgotten.”’ By this time, we were in the 
center of the fort near the Eternal Flame and a 
towering obelisk. A band struck up as groups of 
young boys and girls marched forward and laid 
flowers on a large marble monument. 

“Over there,” Olga said, “the Germans attacked 
at 4:00 A.M.—while our boys were still sleeping. 
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Fighter planes were attacking overhead and can- 
nons shook the walls and the building, breaking 
out the windows. Between the firing, you could 
hear screaming and moaning...” Her voice trailed 
off, slowly. 

“Were you here?”’ I asked. 

“No,” she said, “but I’ve heard everything 
many times from the lips of those who were, so I 
feel as though I know exactly what happened 
every minute. Sometimes I wake up at night, 
dreaming ... sometimes I think I really was here, 
myself...” 

We stopped through the gates where the Germans 
broke through as Olga continued her description 
of the siege. Then we strolled along the river 
bank to the confluence of the Bug and Mukhavets 
rivers. ‘“‘That’s where the Germans opened fire,” 
she said, pointing across the river. ““That’s where 
they broke through first, but we drove them back 
and held...”’ 

We kept walking along the riverbank. Schumann's 
Traumerei sounding mournfully through speakers 
hidden in the trees. The morning was cool and 
fresh, and birds were chirping in the nearby woods. 
“It seems so pleasant here now,” I said. “It’s hard 
to believe on a day like this that such awful things 
could occur...” 

“That's the way it was, though,” Olga said. ‘The 
night before the attack was unusually lovely, they 
say. Soldiers were out walking on the parade 
ground, reveling in the warm evening air. It was 
the first day of summer...” 


Inside the museum, we saw a documentary show- 
ing more details of the siege—captured German 
films of the first days of the attack. Some of the 
faces in the films were unforgettable, and when | 
was escorted into the director’s office after the 
movie I was shocked to meet face to face with three 
of the very people I’d just seen on the screen, never 
considering as | watched that any might still be 
alive. Yet there they were, much older, forty-five 
years after the day the enemy stormed across the 
border. 

‘| was captured the fourth morning,” said Niko- 
lai Kyung, a square-jawed but kindly-faced man in 
his mid-sixties. “There was nothing I could do but 
submit. I had lost my rifle after a grenade attack 
and was wounded. Most of my group were killed, 
but they sent those of us left alive on to Germany, 
to a concentration camp called Buchenwald. It was 
horrible, and of course we were frightened, but not 
as frightened as you might think, because nobody 
in Russia, nobody in the world for that matter knew 
just how savage the Nazis really were. We had 
heard they were mean and tough, even cruel, but 
nobody knew they were inhuman, like beasts or 
wild animals with no mercy at all in their hearts. 
I saw some terrible things in that camp, but fortu- 
nately | never saw what they did to our civilians, 
to our poor people. But I can tell you, Russians 
are not like that. Through all the war, I never saw 
or heard of Russian soldiers doing what the Nazis 
did. We just do not think that way. 

“Anyway, I was lucky. I helped lead revolts in 
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the prison they sent me to, but somehow they never 
found out I was involved. I was tortured like the 
rest and almost died of hunger and exposure. I 
remember the day we were rescued like yesterday. 
It was cold, very cold, and the Americans reached 
the camp first. They went through the prison, releas- 
ing everybody, but they tried to find Russians first 
because they knew how we had suffered. It was 
Einsenhower, a great man, who commanded them 
to do this, and ever since then, 1 have always had 
a warm place in my heart for Americans.” 

“And I also have liked Americans,” said Valenti- 
na Zenkina, a stocky robust woman of 59, “even 
though they couldn’t rescue us, they sent us mate- 
rials to help us resist.” She sat on my left between 
me and Nikolai, smiling timidly. ‘‘] was only 14 at 
the time,” she said, “living with my family in the 
fort. My father, Ivan Ivanovich Zenkin, was an of- 
ficer of the fort for several years before that, so 
you might say I grew up here in this fort, but coming 
home always leaves me with mixed feelings. I am 
glad to see some old friends of mine who I never 
knew survived until 1 saw them here years later. 
My father was killed by the Germans here, so I 
can never forget this fort. It was our home, but it 
was also our hell. I remember the morning the Ger- 
mans attacked. It was 4:00 A.M. I sat up straight 
in bed when I heard the first cannon shake the 
building. I didn’t realize at that moment that my 
childhood had ended forever. Shortly afterwards, 
my father was killed and I was captured and taken 
prisoner by the Germans. They kept me a few days, 
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then sent me back into the fort with a letter demand- 
ing surrender. The commander in charge refused, 
so I decided to remain inside the fort. Later, I was 
smuggled out and joined my mother in the village. 
We were scared, and we suffered so much, think- 
ing of Father. We cried ourselves to sleep every 
night, but later I became hardened and I ran away 
to the woods to join the partisans. It was hatred 
and fear that kept me going. I did not want to see 
other little girls lose their fathers, but I saw more 
and more of this year after year, but still I fought 
on, because I was so full of hatred, and besides 
there was nothing to do but fight.” 

“That’s how you got all those medals,’”’ Nikola 
said, tapping her on the shoulder. 

Valentina looked down at the medals covering 
the front of her dress, then said. ‘““The medals them- 
selves are not important, but they help me remem- 
ber how I spent my youth, and why I must continue 
to fight for peace as long as there is breath in me.” 
She touched one of her medals gently and said, 
‘There is one other thing I remember—that morn- 
ing the fascists attacked, | sat up straight in bed— 
and every morning since that day, I have awakened 
at the very same time. Ever since that morning, 
I’ve been unable to sleep past four o'clock.” 

I looked at Valentina, reminding myself that she 
was not an actress, not a story-teller, but an ordi- 
nary woman who'd endured the unendurable. On 
my right, Aslan Surkhaikhanov, a small, sharp- 
faced man of 69, unfolded his hands and spoke 
expressively: ‘I was 24 at the time, a native of 
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Daghestan. I came to Byelorussia in September, 
1939 and was stationed here with the 84th Rifle 
Regiment of the 6th Rifle Division. I remember the 
last day of peace, June 21, quite well. | was looking 
through the binoculars at Germans across the river 
shaking their fists at us. They’d been there for some 
weeks, but nobody dreamed they would fire on us.”’ 

“You didn’t suspect they might attack?” I said. 

“Looking back, it seems logical that they would 
have. We say now we were fools not to realize that 
they would do it. But then, we were looking for- 
ward. We knew it was possible, but we thought 
somehow they never would. We gave ourselves 
many logical reasons why they wouldn’t do it—it 
was too costly, it would ruin everybody, surely 
they wouldn’t want to pay such a cost. Now, looking 
back, we realize it was incredible that we believed 
these things...” He hung his head and said softly, 
“I'm sure we will never make such a mistake again.” 

“This is why we continue to work so hard for 
peace,”’ Nikolai said. ‘‘Remembering how the Hitle- 
rites took us by surprise.” 

“Yes, they took us totally by surprise,” Aslan 
said. ‘For weeks prior to the invasion they were 
sending illegal aliens across the border pretending 
to be Jews, but in reality they were military spies. 
We felt sorry for the Jews, but later we kicked our- 
selves for being so easily deceived.” 

“But we have learned our lesson,” said Nikolai. 
“We will never be deceived again.” 

“No,” said Aslan, “never again, but I only got 
one hour’s sleep that last night. I had guard duty, 
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and I went to bed at 3:00 A.M. When the roar and 
shaking came, I was jolted awake, but I thought I 
was dreaming. It was only when I heard the screams 
of men who had been hit that I knew it wasn’t 
a dream. By that time all hell had broken loose. 
Artillery was shaking the whole earth—it was like 
the end of the world. The Germans broke through 
the main gate, but we grabbed our rifles and bayo- 
nets and took them on, hand-to-hand, which caused 
the Germans to retreat because they were afraid of 
hand-to-hand combat. I remember very clearly 
that first morning, and I had a sudden vision, which 
I learned later was shared by many comrades— 1 
thought that very first morning how this was the 
beginning of a mighty war but one we would even- 
tually win, whatever the cost, because even though 
the Germans had all the advantages, even though 
they had tanks and fancy uniform and weapons 
and were so well-trained and disciplined and mean 
as wolves, they were afraid of hand-to-hand combat. 
I sensed just from this that in the end they lacked 
the courage that we had and eventually we would 
defeat them... 

“Anyway, the Germans had us surrounded, but 
we were not about to surrender. We vowed to keep 
the fort, but by the fifth day we were out of water 
and had to go to the river at night. It was dangerous, 
but men will take any chance if they get thirsty 
enough, and we got very thirsty. | was wounded 
twice, and on the sixth day, a bomb exploded and 
knocked me unconscious. When I woke up [I was in 
fascist hands, on my way to prison in Germany. 
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I spent months there, but eventually I escaped and 
fied to Italy where I took up with the partisans, 
the Garibaldi detachment, and we were among that 
group that tracked down Mussolini and hanged him. 
We hanged him and his mistress, too—upside down 
in the square of the town—and people came by and 
spit on him. The Italians hated him for tricking 
them into a war that brought so much ruin on them 
for nothing. And that is what some modern leaders 
are doing too, I think, but I hope there is never 
any reason to hang them upside down for people 
to spit on...” 

“In view of all your sufferings,” I asked the vete- 
rans, ‘‘all your terrible experiences, has it made you, 
do you think, any more religious?” 

‘I am religious,” Aslan said quickly. “I am very 

religious, and so was my father who was an old 
Bolshevik who fought for the Reds against the 
Whites.” 
“No, I’m not religious, myself,” said Nikolai, 
“although I think it’s all right for Aslan to be. But 
I cannot believe, myself, because how can you 
believe if you just don’t believe?” 

‘““As for me, I’m not sure,” said Valentina. ‘‘Some- 
times, I think, yes, maybe—but then again I think 
perhaps it’s only wishful thinking. I seem to go back 
and forth,” she said. 

“As I said, I’m very religious,” Aslan added, “but 
I do not pray. Sometimes, if I feel like praying, I 
say, ‘Wait a minute’ and I pour myself some vodka, 
and after a while, the feeling passes.” 

A while later, in the center of the fort, we were 
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sitting on the ruins of the building where Trotsky 
signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk removing Rus- 
sia from World War I. “This was where Trotsky 
sat,” Aslan assured me. ‘‘Look at it and remember — 
all ruins. It shows what you get when you sign peace 
treaties with fascists.” 

At the Brest Carpet-Producing Factory just inside 
the city limits, the director gave me a quick rundown 
on his thriving plant. ‘‘This became one of the larg- 
est enterprises in Brest after the war,” he said, 
‘‘and it’s still important. What we do is simulate the 
old classical Byelorussian carpets. They're not hand- 
made, of course, but they’re very attractive, I think 
you will agree.” 

I did agree, and the factory seemed as efficient 
as any other industry I had visited in Russia. We 
spent an hour touring the plant, the director giving 
a running commentary on its operation. ‘These 
carpets are 50°, wool and 50% synthetic,”’ he told 
us, “and they’re produced rapidly, as you can see. 
We have 200 different styles and types of carpets 
and are constantly coming up with new designs, 
which we change every year. We're constantly 
changing our production methods, too. We study 
the methods of all nations, we experiment and try 
to balance the best coming from Japan, Germany, 
the U.S. and Eastern Europe.” 

“What is your chief problem here?” I asked. 
“Or do you have any?” 

“Of course,”” he laughed, ‘everybody has chief 
problems. But the one we focus on 1s the problem 
of quality. There are twenty such factories as 
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ours in the USSR, so we have keen competition.” 

“Competition?” I said. “That reeks a little of 
capitalism.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “it’s a kind of friendly compe- 
tition. We try to outperform the others, yes, but 
it’s more like a cooperative game. We hope every- 
one else succeeds, too. In fact, the twenty directors 
of the factories meet twice a year to discuss com- 
mon problems and share solutions. We are all trying 
to make profits for the state and improve our busi- 
ness, but we don’t have to cut each other’s throats 
to do it.” 

Down in the lounge we crowded around a table 
with a group of workers and traded perceptions. 
I gave some of them Statue of Liberty pins and 
the director presented me with a small carpet. Most 
of the workers were women who seemed anxious to 
learn more about American women, particularly 
those who worked in factories. 

“Unfortunately,” I said, ‘I don’t know too many 
American women who work in factories.” 

“Why, don’t they like to work?” one asked. 

“Yes, but not so much in factories. And many 
don’t work at all.” 

“They don’t work?” asked another. “What do 
they do, then?” 

“They have children, they raise families. They 
view homemaking tasks as full-time jobs, although 
more and more are being forced to seek outside 
employment to make ends meet. And, of course 
many are retired. But what’s wrong with all 
that?” I asked. “Would you work at this fac- 
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tory, or at any job if you didn’t have to?” 

“Oh,” one woman smiled, ‘of course, we would. 
What would we do if we didn't have our work? 
This factory is a part of our lives. We have life- 
long friends here whom we like to see every day. 
Certainly it’s hard work sometimes, but even when 
it’s hard, it gives you a good feeling, a sense that 
you're doing something useful. This is important 
to me personally. In fact, it’s the soul of my exist- 
ence. I would not get this feeling by staying at 
home, by watching television, or playing cards or 
gossiping on the telephone all day.” 

“But don’t you miss being with your children all 
the time?” 

‘Yes, that is the one bad thing—even though 
I know they're in good hands with their grand- 
mother and the day-care center, and even though 
] am with them all day two days out of the week. 
But you are right, I would prefer being with my 
children a little longer each day. Maybe it would be 
nice if...” She hesitated, then continued with a smile. 
‘Maybe it would be nice if I worked only thirty 
hours a week instead of forty.” 

It was nearing midnight on my last evening in 
Brest. Too late an hour, normally, to be wandering 
around town. But this had been the Day of Libe- 
ration in Brest, and visitors were still up moving 
about. At quarter till twelve, Lev and Slava and 
I started down Moskovskaya street, heading leis- 
urely toward Brest Fortress. We passed several 
pedestrians on the sidewalks and vaguely noted 
the passing cars, but were generally oblivious to 
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those around us, lost in our own conversation. 

Under the midnight sky, we moved on toward 
the fortress, Slava recounting his early years in 
the village of Svoboda just south of Voronezh. 
‘I was reaching school-age when the war broke 
out,” he said, but before September came, the Nazis 
were already threatening us. The families of Svo- 
boda, at least those with children, were evacuated 
to a place near Stalingrad. We lived in an aban- 
doned railroad car for nearly a year, but the next 
summer, the Nazis attacked Stalingrad and our 
home was bombed and set on fire. You can’t imag- 
ine how frightened we were, all the children scream- 
ing, some of them running around with their clo- 
thes on fire. I remember it perfectly, though I was 
only six years old. My mother rescued me, but she 
could only save one or two things. She grabbed a 
belt, and later admitted it was to hang herself with 
if the Germans looked like they would capture her. 
We found another place soon after, but it was set 
on fire, too, and once again I was rescued by my 
mother.” 

“It must have been terrible to grow up during 
those times,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he said, “but we survived and I remember 
the end of the war very well. It brought us peace 
and we cried for joy, but also out of sadness, because 
we could not help looking about us at our burned- 
out homes and our dead brothers and fathers. But 
I remember hearing about Americans, too, and we 
loved them very much. We had nothing and they 
send us clothes. It was so cold I could not leave our 
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hut because I had no shoes untill one day a package 
arrived at our village with dozens of pairs of shoes. 
All that was left when I got to the station was a pair 
of girls’ shoes, and they were too big. I must have 
looked funny, but I didn’t care. I wore them proudly 
and shamelessly because they were, | told every- 
one, from my friends—the Americans.” 

Entering the gates of the fortress, we walked out 
onto the parade ground, then stopped and looked 
up at the twinkling stars and the Eternal Flame. 
The parade ground had no lamps, but the flame 
and stars gave a light that was more than bright 
enough for us to make our way around. We stopped 
near the fort’s center and sat down on some stones 
protruding out from the ruins of the building where 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed. 

“It’s really a starry night, isn’t it?’? Lev remar- 
ked. 

“Yes, it’s the clearest night I’ve seen all summer,” 
I said. 

“It’s ironic,” said Slava, “that we’re sitting here 
on the Day of Liberation, on the very spot where 
Russia ended her first catastrophic war and got her 
chance to develop into a great nation. Everything 
seems wonderful here tonight, including the weath- 
er and the place where friends from such differ- 
ent backgrounds can meet, yet at the same time 
realizing that great, unknown dangers hover over 
us.”” 

“Well,” I said, “‘we can worry later, let’s forget 
such dangers tonight and think only of better pos- 
sibilities.” I pulled out a small harmonica and began 
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playing the familiar theme from Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

“Ooh, that’s wonderful,” Slava said, when I fin- 
ished, “That's such a stirring piece of music.” 

I handed him the harmonica and told him to give 
it to his son Vladick and that maybe when Vladick 
was older, he could bring him here and let him 
play the same theme. 

Slava took the harmonica eagerly, and to my 
surprise, began playing Beethoven’s melody himself. 
“Hey,” I said, “I didn’t realize you could play the 
harmonica, much less Beethoven.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘I learned the harmonica as a 
boy, but during the war I lost interest, because it 
was considered a German instrument. As for Beet- 
hoven’s music, everybody ought to know it. I will 
teach my son Vladick and you must teach your son 
Robert. Maybe one day they will meet—maybe 
they will meet on this very spot and play the song 
of brotherhood together...” 

On this note, we headed out the exit, back down 
the street to the hotel, the stars twinkling brightly 
in the summer sky. 

The next morning, we rose early, went to Brest 
Hospital and had a conference with the staff of 
doctors and nurses there. After the meeting, I do- 
nated some blood and the nurses responded by prom- 
ising that if America were ever in a crisis of some 
kind, they would—every one of them—be willing 
to return the favor by giving their blood for Ameri- 
cans. They all stood at the door, smiling and waving, 
as we drove away. 
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From the hospital, we went back to the hotel, 
had a quiet last meal, and an hour later I waved 
goodbye from Brest Station and boarded the train 
for Warsaw. 


Afterword 


It was noon when we crossed into Poland, and 
the view shifted to more gently rolling farmland. 
The pastoral scenery, coupled with my lack of sleep 
the night before, lulled me into a long afternoon’s 
nap. When I awoke a few hours later, we were 
pulling into Warsaw, and my compartment mate 
was tapping me on the shoulder, pointing to the 
buildings and signs across the tracks. “Can we get 
off here?” I asked. 

“No, no, I don’t think so,” he said, with a heavy 
Spanish accent. 

We walked down the aisle, trying to see more of 
Warsaw from the train windows, but the conductor 
confirmed we couldn’t get off, so we came on back 
to the compartment and made some tea. A short 
while later the train pulled out and headed for 
Berlin. 

My compartment mate, Alberto Maya, was a stu- 
dent at the University of Gorky. When I asked why 
he’d chosen Gorky, he said, “Well, I'm studying 
robots, and Gorky is a good school for studying 
robots.”’ 

“How do you know?” I asked. “Have you studied 
robots elsewhere?” 

“No,” he laughed, ‘‘but I can sense when a study 
is going well. When the instructors seem well-versed, 
when the experiments are intelligent and meaning- 
ful...” 
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“And when the robots work,” | said. 

‘““Ah-yes,” he said, “that too. And they work very 
well—even compared to Japanese and American 
robots, which, incidentally, are the best.’’ He went 
on about robots and would’ve gone even further 
had I not interrupted to inquire about life as a stu- 
dent in the USSR. 

“Are foreign students treated any different in 
Russia?” I asked him. 

“No, no different,” he said, “just like anybody 
else. We are pretty serious about our studies, you 
know. Students study hard and there is no nonsense. 
It’s mostly matter-of-fact, which is the way I like 
it. I became interested in robots in Equador, where 
I grew up, but we had no advanced studies there 
so I got a scholarship to study in Gorky.” 

“But what does this scholarship obligate you to 
do?”’ I asked. ‘I mean, what do the Soviets hope 
to get for their money?” 

“Well, I agreed to work for three years in Rus- 
sia after graduation, then go back to my native 
Equador. It doesn’t seem like much, maybe, but 
the Soviets, I’m sure, hope to get residual benefits. 
For example, they hope for closer relations with 
the government, the peoples and the scientific com- 
munity of Equador. This is good, I think. I knew 
nothing of the Soviet Union before I came there, 
but now after four years, I speak Russian very well, 
and I have a good grasp of what these people are 
trying to do.”’ 

“And what are they trying to do?” I asked. 

“Well, mainly, they are trying to improve their 
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society for their citizens. This is natural, of course, 
but it’s natural to want to help other countries, too, 
which it seems to me they’re also trying to do.” 

“A skeptic might say you were brought to the 
USSR to be brainwashed so you could go back 
home to spread Communist propaganda.” 

“Yes, I have heard such things. But no one has 
attempted to brainwash me. I know that. Not even 
to influence me in some way.” 

“But you have, in fact, changed your opinion 
about the Soviet Union, haven’t you? And what 
about your religion? Are you still a Christian?” 

“Yes, ’'m a Christian, but I’m a Christian athe- 
ist. I was christened a Catholic, as were my parents, 
but I have come to believe there is no actual God 
ruling over human affairs as described in the Bible. 
Still, I believe in Christ, in his good works, and that 
he is a man whose teachings are those | should 
follow.” 

“So you have been influenced by the Soviets. 
You have, in fact, under their influence, lost your 
religion.” 

“No, no,” he said, quickly. “I can say for a fact 
that no one, the whole time I have been in the USSR, 
has ever tried to influence me on religion one way 
or another. I began to attend certain lectures, to 
read certain books because I was curious, and only 
over a period of months, over several years did I 
come to my conclusions, entirely on my own.” 

“Still,” I said, “If you had never been to the 
USSR, you would still be a Christian.” 

“I am still a Christian,’ he answered, thought- 
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fully, “but may be I am a different Christian. It 
is because I came to the USSR, I think, that I am 
a better Christian °.. 

‘““Have you ever thought of breaking through the 
wall?” I asked the old German on the bottom bunk, 
while we rested in station in East Berlin. He was 
taking a breather, after hawking sandwiches and 
coffee to the passengers on our coach. 

“No, why should I?” he said. 

“Well, it must have crossed your mind,” I said. 
“Do you ever look across at West Berlin and think 
that those people are better off than vou? Does it 
make you envious?” 

“Better off?” he said. “‘How do you mean? They 
make more money, they have more cars, more 
privileges, but that's ‘better off’ by your standards, 
not mine. Of course, West Germans wouldn’t be 
any better off than we are if the British and Ameri- 
cans hadn't supported them with their huge re- 
serves. But who supported us after the war? Who 
helped us get back on our feet?” 

“The Soviets,” I said. 

“Yes, the Soviets,” he said, shaking his head 
sadly. “The Soviets helped us as much as they could. 
but they were in ruins themselves. How could they 
help us? And at the same time help Hungary? And 
Poland, and all the other countries devastated by 
the war. [ am a German, and I'm proud of tt, but 
| cannot be proud of what we did to the Soviet 
peoples. [ myself was only a border patrolman, I 
never saw any of the atrocities we committed against 
those people, but I heard my friends brag about 
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them, about what they had done. I said, ‘How could 
you have done such things? Didn't you read Schil- 
ler and don’t you love Mozart, as | do? Were we 
brought up to do such things?’ ‘No’, they said, ‘but 
you weren’t at the front, you didn’t feel the hatred 
or the fear, or see those partisans coming at you. 
When you were in the middle of that, you forgot 
Schiller and Mozart, you listened only to Hitler 
and Goebbels and the military marches.’ 

“And so maybe I would have been the same way, 
I don’t know, if I had been at the front. But I do 
know one thing: I was captured by the Russians 
near the Polish border, near GGrlitz, and I knew 
by that time what my compatriots had done, the 
atrocities they’d committed, and I expected to be 
executed in a horrible way, be burned alive in 
revenge, maybe. But instead I was treated as a pris- 
oner of war, I received medical attention and was 
given rations when even some Russian soldiers did 
not have enough for themselves. I was shocked at 
this treatment, really, but later I discovered it wasn’t 
so uncommon.” 

“I can see why you'd be shocked,” I said, ‘“‘con- 
sidering the way Red Army soldiers were treated 
by the fascists.” 

“Yes, it’s true,” he said, “but maybe they could 
tell, maybe they could sense I was not a real fascist, 
only an ordinary soldier, just like them—trapped 
between the lines, between forces and hatreds not 
of our own choosing or understanding. Maybe that 
was it.” 

Sometimes during the night, we stopped in Liege. 
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then roared on toward Paris, where we arrived just 
after noon. Not far from the Gare du Nord, I checked 
into the Hotel St.-Vincent de Paul, then set out 
to cover Paris by foot. It had been 22 years since 
I'd spent the summer here, but none of the places 
I knew seemed to have changed much. The old 
wine pub around the corner from the Hétel 
Washington-Opéra was now a dress shop, but most 
everything else looked the same. 

‘So how does it feel to be back in the Free 
World?” André the Belgian asked me at the hotel 
later that evening. 

“Well, it ain’t so free,” I said, ticking off the 
prices of food, hotel, wine, and taxis. 

“No, it’s not,” he said, ‘but then again, you've 
got more to choose from here—don't forget that. 
The Free World has so much more to offer, but 
you have to be willing to pay for tt, don’t you?” 

“Well,” I laughed, ‘that’s fine for those who can 
afford it, but it’s not so good for the poor folks.” 

‘Ah, the poor we will have with us always,”” he 
cooed. 

‘In France, you mean,” I said. 

‘In France, in America. In any country.” 

“Poverty doesn't seem to be a problem in Rus- 
sia,” I said. 

“That's exactly why Russta’s stagnated. You 
can’t have a vital, expanding economy when people 
are so sure of having jobs. It stifles competition, 
individual performance. That’s why the Free World 
will always outperform the Communist World. The 
Communists place too much emphasis on equality, 
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on human things. They’re too sentimental, too ide- 
alistic, if you ask me. You can’t have a perfect 
world, anyway—that's nonsense.” 

“Maybe not, but it seems like a worthwhile goal. 
In fact, it seems almost heroic.” 

“That’s exactly what it is—a heroic ideal. But 
this is the real world, in case you haven’t noticed. 
Not some Utopian garden. You have to deal with 
facts in order to solve problems—and let me Say, 
I hold no animosity toward the Soviets; I’m not one 
of these fascist chaps who thinks they’re trying to 
subjugate the world, I simply think they’re being 
unrealistic. They can’t hope to rise above mediocrity 
the way they’re doing things, no matter how hard 
they try.” 

“Perhaps not,” I said, “but they seem optimistic, 
and their society as a whole looks pretty healthy. 
I keep thinking what their situation was in 1945, 
compared with our own. Russia was totally devastat- 
ed and America was riding the crest of power, 
prosperity and prestige. Now Russia’s a superpower, 
with a society that appears to have fewer problems 
than we do. It looks like something’s going right, 
doesn’t it?” 

“I can see,” said André, wiping his mouth with 
his napkin, “that you’re a bit idealistic yourself.” 

“On the contrary,” I said, “I’m very much the 
realist; I’m even a trifle suspicious most of the time. 
But I can’t deny what I see with my own eyes. It 
seems obvious to me that Russia today is on the 
verge of eclipsing all her past recorders of progress. 
With her new leadership and new programs, the 
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Soviet Union is moving ahead in virtually every 
area of society, which bodes well for the West as 
well as for the world at large. The USSR’s success 
will eventually mean improvement for every nation. 
‘A rising tide lifts all boats,’ as they say.” 

The next morning, I boarded an express train 
for Port-de-Calais and three hours later crossed the 
English Channel in a hydrofoil. That afternoon, in 
London’s Trafalgar Square, I was accosted by a 
man handing out leaflets. Not far away, crowds of 
young people were shouting, “Down with apar- 
theid!” while a brassy band backed a noisy group 
of picketers. ‘Please come to the Lutheran Church, 
Saturday Night,” the man said, handing me a 
leaflet. “Save Christianity from Communism” 
the headlines on the leaflet read. 

“Doesn't sound like Lutheran style,” I remarked, 
glancing at the lead article. 

“We're not Lutheran”, he replied. “We're just 
renting their sanctuary. We're actually Reformed 
Pentecostal, fighting the Communist movement with 
God's word.” 

“How do you know God wants to fight Commu- 
nists?”’ I asked. 

“Because Communists are of Satan,” he shot 
back. “They are the messengers of the Devil here 
on earth. It is the duty of every one who calls him- 
self a Christian to help rid the world of Communists.” 

“You don’t suppose there are any good Com- 
munists?”’ I asked. 

“No, how could there be? Do you think there 
were any good Nazis?” 
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“But Nazis and Communists were opposites, their 
creeds were antithetical. They fought each other 
like maniacs, almost to the death.” 

‘“Satan’s angels fought among themselves, too,” 
he said, ‘but each was equally evil. Russia is out 
to destroy the church, which in effect will destroy 
society. Everyone knows this, but no one is doing 
anything to counteract it.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said, handing the man back his 
tract, “but none of this seems very constructive 
to me. As far as moral decadence is concerned, 
maybe you ought to worry more about Britain’s 
morality than Russia’s. Just for curiosity, where do 
you get your information about Russia? Have you 
ever been there?” 

“I’ve never been there, and I don’t want to go 
there,” he said, drawing away. “I get my informa- 
tion about Russia from God, which is maybe where 
you should get yours. If you did, then perhaps you 
wouldn’t be so bloody tolerant.” 

Two days later, I left London on a non-stop Delta 
flight to Atlanta. The passage was pretty rocky, 
but sitting next to Maybelle Boykin and her hus- 
band Roscoe kept my mind off the foul weather. 
“Yes,” she said, nodding toward her husband in 
the next seat, ‘“‘we’ve been to Russia, ourselves. 
Dr. Boykin, you see, is an avid student of music, 
besides being a geologist, and the Russians are 
just outstanding in music, don’t you agree?” 

“Yes, how do you like Stravinsky?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’s just marvelous,” she said, turning 
toward Dr. Boykin. “Don’t you like Stravinsky, honey?” 
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“Well, no—” he said, ‘“‘not really. To me, he’s not 
that ... well, rewarding—which is probably why 
the Russians let him up. They didn’t like him, either. 
Besides, Stravinsky was trying to do different things, 
which is anathema to the Russians. They loathe 
individualism, you know. Everything’s done for the 
state, even music, which however, is not so bad if 
It’s good music.” 

“How long were you in Russia?” I asked. 

‘Two days,” he said, “but they were really long 
days. We learned an awful lot about the Soviets— 
more than you'd expect.” 

“Yes, we did,” Mrs. Boykin agreed. “It’s surpris- 
ing what you can learn about people in such a short 
a time, if you put your mind to it. We only went to 
Leningrad, but there’s an awful lot of people in 
Leningrad, don’t forget. I'd say you can meet a 
good cross-section of the country there”. 

“Well,” Dr. Boykin said, ‘I don’t know if I’d go 
that far, but you can learn enough to realize that 
Russia has some awfully nice people; that it’s not 
just a place where devils reside. I think we saw 
enough people there to make a qualified judgment on 
that, don’t you, dear? Because, you see, it’s not the 
people, it’s the government. There’s nothing wrong 
with the Russian people—I’m_ convinced of 
that.” 

“But what’s the government, if not people?” | 
asked. “The government's not run by robots, I 
assume. Besides, how do you explain the fact that 
most of the Soviet people support the government? 
Much more than we do ours, for example.” 
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“Well,” he laughed, “I didn’t say they were right, 
I just said they were nice. Besides, people change 
when they get into power. Look at America, it’s 
the same way. Before they get elected, these candi- 
dates say, ‘Hey, vote for me, I'll listen to the voice 
of the people.’ Then, once they get in, they change 
their tune. Every one of them. The ones in Geor- 
gia, in Washington. Once they get in power, they 
say, “Look, don’t tell me what to think, I’m in of- 
fice now, I’m privy to a lot of inside information. 
I know what’s best for you.” 

“You may have a point,” I said, “but I prefer 
to be more optimistic. After what I’ve seen in the 
Soviet Union this summer, I have a new respect 
for man’s capacity for constructive behaviour. My 
observations have not only given me renewed hopes 
for Russia but also for America, because after all, 
both our peoples have a similar heritage and despite 
our differences—similar ideals based on fair play 
and compassion for others.” 

“Pll tell you about the Russians,” the bartender 
said. ‘I’d just made my way through customs at the 
Atlanta International Airport and was waiting for 
the next flight to Mobile. ‘Take Gorbachov, for 
instance. He’s always trying to gain the advantage. 
If he doesn’t come out ahead, he doesn’t want to deal 
at all, but the thing is, you can't make a deal with 
Russians because you can’t trust ‘em. The only way 
to deal with the Russians is when you've got ‘em 
outnumbered, when you’ve got the upper hand. 
That they understand.” 

“In other words—” 
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“In other words, you've got to deal from a posi- 
tion of strength. That's the only thing they respect, 
believe me.” 

‘“But,”’ I said, “if we deal only from a position 
of strength, it means the Russians must deal from 
a position of weakness. In which case, it would 
mean that we are expecting them to deal from a 
position that we ourselves wouldn’t deal from.” 

“No,” he said, after a moment’s hesitation, “‘just 
because we're dealing from a position of strength 
doesn’t mean they can’t also be dealing from 
strength?” 

“You mean we can both deal from positions of 
Strength?” 

‘Well, yes.” 

“If we’re both dealing from positions of strength, 
then we’re equal, in which case it would be cheaper 
and less dangerous to deal from positions of weak- 
ness.”’ 

“Would you like another drink?” he said. 

“No,” I said, “I’ve got a plane leaving for Mobile 
in thirty minutes. How much do I owe you?” 

“Two and a half,” he said, “but I still don’t believe 
you can trust ‘em.” 

It was raining when I left Atlanta and raining 
when [ arrived in Mobile. Twenty minutes after 
landing, | was heading downtown in a black limou- 
sine, my three pieces of luggage beside me. 

“Been gone long?” the cab driver asked me. 

“Nearly two months,” I said, “but it’s always nice 
to get home.” 

It was nice to be home, back among family and 
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friends, and it wasn’t long before I'd settled back 
down to a more normal routine. Since my return, 
however, I have sometimes found it difficult to 
reconcile what I saw in the Soviet Union with what 
I hear in the United States. “I spent two weeks in 
Russia,” one man told me recently, after a speech 
I made at the university, “and I certainly didn’t see 
what you saw. How do you explain that?” 

I couldn’t explain his particular perceptions, of 
course, except to say that different travelers often 
have disparate impressions of the same places. I do 
feel, however, that Americans sometimes make 
important errors in appraising the Soviet Union— 
primarily, that we fail to make sufficient allowance 
for any mistakes or weaknesses on the Soviets’ part. 
At the slightest difficulty, we seem determined to 
find systemic failure. “My God,” one exasperated 
Russian once asked me, “What do you expect? 
We're still a young nation. In the space of one 
generation, we lost tens of millions of people trying 
to protect our borders, ward off starvation, institute 
democracy, and save the world from fascism. What 
more do you want? We don't claim to be perfect, 
we're only human beings struggling to improve 
ourselves.” 

Much of this, it seems to me, is readily apparent to 
the traveler moving across Soviet Russia today. It 
also seems clear, as more Americans visit Russia 
each year, as our citizens achieve freer exchanges, 
that barriers long obscuring our perceptions of 
one another are beginning to dissolve, auguring 
well for the future of Soviet-American relations. 
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Looking back over my journey through Russia, 
there are numerous impressions that serve to con- 
firm such optimism—the growing openness of Soviet 
society and officials, the improving lifestyles of 
ordinary citizens—but perhaps the strongest impres- 
sion, and that which seems almost overriding the 
more I reflect on it, is that there is nothing the Soviet 
peoples wish for so fervently as friendly and con- 
structive relations with the American people—and, 
for that matter, with all peoples. Progress, trade, 
normalization of relations—these are the modern 
objectives of the USSR, and both the people and 
the leadership, it seems clear, stand ready to be a 
trusted friend, ally and trading partner with America. 

There is, too, along with this desire, a buoyancy 
that permeates the mentality of the ordinary Soviet 
citizen. In recalling this steady optimism, something 
keeps recurring to me, something Slava Anikayev 
said when he and I and Lev Knyazev made our 
last walk to the Brest Fortress the night before | 
left Russia. ‘“‘There are hatemongers in every soci- 
ety,’ Slava remarked on the way back to the hotel, 
“men who are blind and corrupt and cruel, but their 
numbers and their powers are diminishing rapidly. 
Everywhere, all over the globe, people like Marcos 
and Idi Amin are losing face, gradually being sup- 
planted by enlightened citizens inspired by the pos- 
sibilities of human advancement through working 
together for common goals. This is what I believe 
and work for, what we all must work for. This ts 
the vision the Soviet and American peoples must 
together advance...” 
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Recalling Slava’s words, I think how often I 
heard these same sentiments during the weeks I 
spend traversing the Soviet Union, how often such 
expressions of hope and good will were in the faces 
and voices of the people I encountered—and as 
time progresses, it seems increasingly certain it Is 
just such feelings, Just such responses that will ulti- 
mately transform human society, that will see 
humanity through its most painful crises to a better 
world. 
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